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‘America’s Perfect Cure 


NOT a MECHANICAL MIXTURE 


A ices aoe, ee A 
PRAGUE POWDER SOLID 


Homogeneous ORD. AGED PEK 


CURING = CURING 
ELEMENT fies COMPOUND 


Made Under 
of Dependable CHICAGO. ILLINO'S GRIFFITH’S 


‘1 
Character . : sa Process Patents 





ALWAYS UNIFORM — ANALYSIS NEVER VARIES 


PRAGUE POWDER has all the curing elements combined in each par- 
ticle and dissolves quickly, creating a lasting bloom on the lean of the 
meats leaving no bitterness and no burning 


‘“‘A Safe, Fast Cure’ as to Color—“A Slow Cure’”’ as to Time 


Meets B. A. 1. Requirements 


EVERY PACKER WHO USES “PRAGUE POWDER” PRAISES IT 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415 WEST 37th STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Another Valuable Improvement 
on “BUFFALO” Grinders 


To Help the Sausage Manufacturers 


OW furnished with two separate steel feed screws—one of an entirely new design— 


thoroughly tried out and proven perfect for grinding pork without heating, mash- 
ing or backing up. 


Up until now, to grind pork properly for a high quality pork sausage it was necessary to 
slow down the speed of the feed screw, which greatly reduced the capacity of the machine. 
This is no longer necessary. 


The second feed screw is for beef—the same as we have always furnished. 


If preferred, we can also furnish “BUFFALO” Grinders with two speeds—(a) slow 
speed for pork, (b) high speed for beef —which will produce the same results as two 
feed screws. 
Large, deep, round safety tray eliminates 
the necessity of the operator getting his 
hands in or near the feed screw—100% 
accident-proof—perfect for fast feeding. 


Heavy roller thrust bearing — directly in 
back of feed screw — eliminates friction 


eT and heat. 
a(t 
gS @ =€6>6 Exclusive design drain flange — protects 


bearing from meat juices— prevents oil 


from getting into the meat. 
Five sizes— 


Motor or pul- Silent chain drive—guarded by heavy cast 
ley drive. iron guard—assures noiseless operation. 


If It Were Possible to Build a Safer, Better Grinder That 
Would Turn Out a Finer Quality Product, We Would Do It! 


JOHN E.SMITHS SORS CO. 


Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Sausage Machines and Packing House Equipment 


Chicago Office: 4201 S. Halsted St., Phone Boulevard 9020 


Western Office: 1316 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, California 
Canadian Office: 189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario 
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Oz subsidiary of International Salt Company 
owns and operates the oldest salt mine in this 
country. Another owns and operates the largest. 
At Retsof, N. Y., a mine comparable to a complete 
underground city, forms a part of the International 
Salt empire. 


Three huge mines, numerous salt wells, modern evap- 
orating and refining plants, together with other plants, 
offices, research and technical departments, make 
International the largest producer of salt in the world. 


Yet not those who operate this business but those 
who buy its products make it great—salt users who 
recognize the sterling quality of International Salt. 
Their confidence has been secured and retained by 
deserving it. Quality is the cause of International 
growth, not a result of its size. 


Years ago, research showed that control of quality 
required absolute control of every step in the pro- 
duction and distribution of salt. International has 
that control. Even a factory for making containers of 
accurate size and finest quality, is part of this great, 
self-contained organization. 


For the advancement of knowledge about salt in all 
its uses, the International Salt Advisory Service is 
maintained. Salt plays an important part in your 
business, and you may find, as others have, that this 
Advisory Service can help you to improve the quality 
of your product or lower its cost. 


You are invited to write for information about your 
present salt specifications, cost, or other sali prob- 
lems. If you desire it, a survey of your salt require- 
ments will be made, a service provided at no cost 
or obligation. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SALT COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
SCRANTON, PA., and NEW YORK CITY 











REFINERIES: 

Watkins Glen, N. Y. Ludlowville, N. Y. 
MINES: Retsof, N. Y. Detroit, Michigan Avery Island, La. 
SALES OFFICES: Pittsburgh, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Newark, N. J. + Cincinnati, Ohio ° New Orleans, La. 

New York, N.Y. > Richmond, Va. ° Baltimore, Md. a 
Buffalo, N. Y. + Boston, Mass. + St. Louis, Mo. + Atlanta, Ga. 


WE be ove pant 


Avery Island, La. 
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IN MEAT PACKING, how much time and labor, not to mention raw material cost, can be saved by using the 
International Salt dissolving process? International Salt Advisory Service has studied meat packing uses of salt 
from many angles. Use this service without cost or obligation to you. 
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if you want a better installation 


specify... 
PITTSBURGH 
PIPING! 


Twenty-eight years experience in manufacturing 
and installing piping materials for electric power 
stations and industrial plants of all kinds, has 
made Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Co. the 
choice of executives when new piping systems 
are to be built. 


Because Pittsburgh Piping builds strength, de- 
pendability and correct design into every piping 
job, complete satisfaction and economical opera- 
tion is assured. 





PrrrspurcH PrmriG & EQUIPMENT Co. 
43rd STREET AND A. V. R. R.. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


, re WASTING a boiler’s 
| Y ZE output through 3%” holes 


F all the steam traps in your iui © © oa of 
is gen 








were “blowing through” or by- 
passed, a good sized boiler probably 
would be required to supply the wasted steam. ers ar 


: d 
We know that such waste does not exist, even © © oe 


to a 


in plants where the selection and application includ 
of steam traps has received the least atten- 

tion. But it emphasizes the importance of C-E ¢ 
proper steam traps in keeping operating costs ©} multip 
in line. of hea 
You may have no visible steam leaks. You and se 
may have no serious problems in using steam tegral 
for processing. And yet you may have traps © 

that are leaking or that are being by-passed 


with serious resulting loss. 





There is an Armstrong Trap guaranteed to 


Armstrong Machine give “complete satisfaction” on any job. There 


is an Armstrong representative near you who 


Works is competent and willing to help you get the 

maximum service out of your steam traps. 

818 Maple Street Why not check up on traps in your plant and 
Three Rivers, Michigan save wherever possible? 
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Wilson and Company’s New Steam Plant 





Section through Wilson & Co’s. new boiler room showing 
one of the three C-E bent tube boilers installed. Steam 
is generated at a pressure of 300 lb. and superheated 


to a maximum temperature of 656 degs. F.  Boil- 
Both forced and in- 
duced draft are employed. Heat recovery elements used 
include superheaters, economizers and air heater. 


ers are fired with pulverized coal. 


C-E equipment in this plant includes: Three C-E 
multiple circulation bent tube boilers of 11,220 sq ft. 
of heating surface each; three sets of C-E water walls 
and screens for water cooled furnace; and three C-E in- 
tegral economizers of 4830 sq. ft. of heating surface each. 


with Six Figure 
Annual Savings 
Shows New Trend 


From two distinct points of view the new 
steam power plant of Wilson & Co. exempli- 
fies a new and important trend in industrial 
process economy. 


First: It is a prominent instance of a definite 
awakening among industrial interests to the 
opportunities for important economies in the 
steam plant end of their businesses. 


Second: It well illustrates the benefits obtain- 
able through the modern practice of adding a 
substantial amount of superheat to the steam 
and obtaining power as a by-product of pro- 
cess steam. 


It is estimated that coal consumption will be 
cut 18,000 tons annually (saving $60,000 to 
$75, 000 yearly), considerable reduction "made 
in labor expense, and $110,000 a year saved in 
power costs. 


The prominence of Combustion Engineering 
equipment as a factor in obtaining these re- 
sults is duplicated in many other notable 
power plant modernization projects of recent 
years. Opportunity for large savings in 
steam and power production may exist in 
your plant. C-E engineers and equipment are 
available to you and your consultants for 
study and realization of such possibilities. 
Use the coupon below. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 
COMPANY - INC. 
200 MADISON AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Canadian Associates, 
Combustion Engineering Corp., Ltd., Montreal 








COMBUSTION ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC., 200 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


Please acquaint me with your plan to help me to determine how much my steam costs can 


C-E Products 


Boilers 
dtokers he soe. Whe sates... « .<cccaeessiMendewasesatse cass hp. and burn........... 


Pulverized Fuel Systems tons of coal per year. (No. of boilers) “(Total boiler hp. capacity) 


Furnaces 
PNimial-toli-te: PIER. 5a. s!wietre-¥-s00-4055.05s.6 vee workin ee areal ae eae aR ENS le ixiisis sieteareraeses aoawes 
Economizers 
Mtenitietciiine wkak Se eee ee eee rie or rere rc eC CC re ei ee 
ning and relate 
BE! TPE, OT TC rE ER et ee es 
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MODERN ICE 


CUTS 
Shippers’ Overhead 


Consider Carbonic Ice, not only for 
what it IS, but what it DOES—IN INNU- ° 
MERABLE PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


1. New light throw-away containers my ace waterlogged 
boxes and ice chests with their return freight cost. 











2. Excess freight on waterlogged wood eliminated. Has aided hundreds of progressive 

3. Refrigerated shipments made compact, saving space. Packing Houses to meet the present-day de- 

4. Refrigerated trucks double pay load and increase their mands for efficiency and low operating cost 
operating radius to twice its size. : 

5. Fast light low-cost delivery equipment made practical. Let us show you what new Frick 

6. Far greater refrigerating value per cubic foot and per Refrigerating Equipment—with automatic con- 
pound derived from Carbonic Ice. trol as well as other labor and money saving 

These points are the basis for enormous savings by shippers features—can do. Write for an engineering sur- 


of perishables. Each particular application develops new facts 
and experience. Liquid engineers constantly solving shippers’ : sepa 
problems, are in a dominant position to aid you. Write us are yours without obligation. 
for latest developments and improved applications. 


cARBONIL 


EVAPORATES DRY— j [ E 
141° COLDER THAN WATER ICE 


vey of your cooling needs—the facts and figures 


WAYN Uy: S.A. ely QO PLN 


ICE MACHINERY SUPERIOR FILTH /882 

















ILLUSTRATED BELOW: The Wynantskill Beef Rib Bag 









One of 18 
Well Located 
Production Plants 





CLEANLINESS IN HANDLING The 


No Finger Marks or Spatter Marks on Beef shipped 
nafs anaes in Wynantskill Stockinettes. Protect your meats this 2 kK 
=o cases way in transit—the cost is very low. Write for 
sample! 28 S. La $ 


Beef — Ham — Sheep — Lamb — Bacon — Frank and Calf Bags 








Write for Samples 
WYNANTSKILL MFG.CO."S' 
THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION 417 8. Dearborn Bt. RB McDermott 131° W. Onidale Ave. 


3100 SOUTH KEDZIE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. a poue le Glenside, Pa. 
Branches in 37 Principal Cities of the United States 47 Rossmore Road —_9942— 0 








and Canada ®@ London, England ®@ Havana, Cuba 
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CLEANABILITY 


One of the Reasons Why 


Hackney Containers Are Chosen by 


7 2] of the Million-Dollar PACKERS 

















— 

_ 

Bag 

7“ 
Cleanability is a vital factor in a _[ yrmovable head bilged barrel with) faSt and complete emptying. 
shipping container—and clean- ie lige tie ee Ge ens The Hackney full removable 
ability has been emphasized in the head drum is completely smooth 
design and construction of Hackneycontainers. inside. The bottom is brazed into place with a 

The Hackney full removable head barrel smooth arched chime—without crack or crevice. 

is pressed from a single piece of steel. There - Hackney assures a clean container every trip. 
is not a seam or crevice to catch material. Hackney truly earns the preference it enjoys 

€ The upper rim curls outwardly to facilitate with the country’s leading Packers. 

ed 

- PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 
28 S. La Salle St. Bidg., Room 1187, Chicago, Ill. 1365 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York, N.Y. 6635 Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 673 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

ags 





MILWAUKEE oes 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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E-Z SEAL Barrels Selected to Carry Food 


and Provisions 
on the “’Round-the-World Cruise” 
of the “Seth Parker Schooner” 


They are Sanitary Lined insuring absolute protec. 
tion to foods. 











‘Round the World 
with 
Seth Parker 


These photographs were taken 
on board the Seth Parker 
Schooner just before sailing on 
the ‘‘’Round the World Cruise.”’ 


They are durably made of heavy metal to with. 
stand hard usage. 








They are easy to open and easy to close — leak- 
proof and airtight. 





These same features and many others make E.Z 
SEAL Barrels ideal for shipping and storing your 
products —LARD, SHORTENING, HYDRO. 
GENATED OILS. 


Write or Wire for Prices and Complete Information 


) WILSON & BENNETT MFG. CO. 


6538 SO. MENARD AVE., CHICAGO, REPUBLIC 0200 


Jersey City Factory & Office New Orleans Factory & Office 
353 Danforth Ave. Cortez and Bienville Sts. 
Delaware 3—4700 & Cortlandt 7—0231 “"~™ Galvez 2171 














AWAY OUT IN 
| FRONT! 


Silent running— 
freedom from oper- 
: ating troubles—long 
life. 
Ask for full 
particulars of 
Velvet Drive 
Melters. 
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J. W. HUBBARD CO. 


Manufacturers of a cumplete line of packing house 
machine 


ry and equipment 
718-732 West 50th St. Chicago 
WHEN YOU THINK OF EQUIPMENT, THINK OF HUBBARD 


~ 
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Crachlings, Bones, 


j % ? oe i si : , * . 
Grinders for By- roducts Grinding Dried blood. awlcag 
Vibrating Caen and other By-Producls 
Eproremoste ire Rinde Willan Mamsae Mill sar ‘ver Pays Mo VC... the Stedman Way 
Grind tankage, By By F- ae ek ae cae. 
ing materials. 30 sizes and types. For screening 


cracklin; and tankage, let us tell you about the Trail 
Floating’ Vibrating Screen. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
2708 North Ninth St., St. Louis, Mo. 








TEDMAN’S 2-Stace Hammer 
\J Mills reduce cracklings, ex- 
peller cake, bone, meat scrap, 
dried blood, etc., to any fineness 

















2. A 4%. —by the 
Chicago New York San Francisco st in one op 7 
87 W. Van Buren 8t. 15 Park Row 826 Rialto Bldg. 2-Siace method of grinding. Nine 
sizes—requiring 5 to 100 H.P.— | 
ee capacities 500 to 20,000 pounds 





per hour. Write for catalog 302. 


TEDMANSS worest'te | | : 


~ 
founded 1834 ¢ Aurora, INDIANA-— u.s.a. Ad 
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USER'S DATA ON USS PLYKROME 











USS PLYKROME is available in these sizes: 


Maxmeue Waeiew' or Pesre. S  e 72 inches 











Maximum LENGTH OF PLATE..............-.----------0--000-00--+- & 24 feet 
Perse TIC RWNSS «5c ee eee ee ¥ inch 
Maximum THICKNESS.............- oe 5% inch 
THICKNESS OF STAINLESS STEEL VENEER 
On plates 4 inch thick or heavier ...........----.-----------0---------- .030 inch or .060 inch 
On plates lighter than 14 inch.. ...... , .030 inch 





STraINnLess VENEER 1S USS SraBi.izep 18-8 
BackInG PLatE 1s Low CarBon STEEL 
STANDARD FintsHes AVAILABLE: Sand blast 


For data on lighter weights or special finishes write Illinois Steel Company. 











CORROSION RESISTANCE ........ 


On its stainless face, PLYKROME is completely inert under all natural atmospheres 
containing the usual traces of corrosive gases and moisture. 

It is also resistant to the corrosive action of a wide variety of chemicals and of by- 
product reagents and raw materials. While service tests should determine the per- 
formance of PLYKROME under actual conditions, the following list will indicate 
the wide variety of media to which PLYKROME is highly resistant: 


Acetic Acip HypROGEN SULPHIDE 
cold, at any concentration; Launpry SoLurTions with few 
hot, up to 10% exceptions 

ALKALINE SOLUTIONS Mick anv Darry Propucts 
including Ammonium Hydroxide Nitric Acip 

BICHLORIDE OF MERcuRY ; PHOTOGRAPHIC SOLUTIONS 
in usual antiseptic strengths Sat SOLUTION 

Carsotic Acip Sea WaTER 

CaRBONATED WATER Sutpuuric Acip 

Citric Acip cold, very slight action 
cold, moderate strength SuLpHuRous AcID 

Copper SULPHATE Woop Pup 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE JUICES YEAST 

HyproGEN PEROXIDE Zinc CHLORIDE. cold 

FERMENTED OR DistTILLED Drinks Zinc SULPHATE 








FABRICATION FACTS ...... 


PLYKROME generally may be worked in accordance with the usual methods and 
with the same equipment as employed on ordinary carbon steels. It may be: 


WELDED Formep Hot Deep Drawn 
BEADED Cotp RoLteD 
PLYKROME does not oxidize at elevated temperatures once a thin adherent scale 
is formed. It scales comparatively little below 1600 to 1650 degrees F. 

Because its Stainless Steel surface has been stabilized, PLyKROME does not 
require annealing following welding or hot forming, to preserve its corrosion re- 
sistant qualities. This is of particular importance on those products which cannot 
be heat-treated after fabrication. 








USDEWARCME Iilinnis Steel Company 


208 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


US S CHROMIUM-NICKEL ALLOY STEELS ARE PRODUCED UNDER LICENSES OF THE CHEMICAL FOUNDATION, INC., NEW YORK, AND FRIED. KRUPP A. G. OF GERMANY 


Week ending May 5, 1934 
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' FILE THIS ISSUE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 











“Bemis Stockinette? 
It's the Best 
We've Ever Used!” 


“It's got the quality—the Bemis peo- 
ple give you exceptional service—and 
their prices are right. You. won't make 
a mistake buying Bemis Stockinette!” 


Use Bemis Stockinette for your Hams, 
Beef and Veal Cuts, Whole Spring 
Lambs, Franks, Pork Loins, etc.— it will 
make them more attractive, more sani- 
tary, more salable. 


Write Today for 
Samples and Prices 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


420 Poplar Street, St. Louis 
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SOLVAY 


SODIUM NITRITE 
UsP 


A reliable, efficient, and economical cure 


Solvay Sodium Nitrite conforms to the exacting stand- 
ards of the United States Pharmacopoeia. It is manu- 
factured under the strict supervision of The Solvay 
Process Company, America’s oldest and largest pro- 
ducer of alkalies—America’s best-known name in the 
field of alkalies and chemical products. 

Solvay Sodium Nitrite is packed in convenient size 
containers. Available from many warehouses located 
at points of vantage throughout the entire country. 
Write to us for samples, prices and delivery point 
nearest you. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
61 BROADWAY __grranch Offices NEW YORK 
Syracuse — Detroit — — Chicago — Philadelphia 
Kansas 


Boston 
City — Indianapolis — St. Louis — Cincinnati 
Cleveland — Pittsburgh 





SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


FOR REFRIGERATION PLANTS 
Safety and economy urge the use of Solvay Calcium 
Chloride as a brine medium. Prevents corrosion. Avoids 
. Reputation lished 


“THE SAFE BRINE MEDIUM” 

















For Quality Meat 
Products 


KUTMIXER 








Write for 
circular 


THE HOTTMANN 
MACHINE CO. 


3325 ALLEN STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






















“HALLOWELL” 
PACKING PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


Incorporates every up-to-date 
improvement; is perfectly sanitary 
and so sturdy and strong it will 
outwear other makes. 

Furnished heavily galvanized or 
of Monel Metal, as preferred. 
Write. for BULLETIN 449 
covering our complete line of 
“HALLOWELL” Packing Plant 
Equipment. 

STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Box 550 





Pat. applied for 
Fig. 1096—“Hallowell” 
Liver Truck 
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A GOOD INVESTMENT 


An outlay for ADELMANN Ham Boilers is not an 


expense. 


It is an investment that pays dividends 


every day — in reduced shrinkage, superior product, 


increased sales and greater profits. 


Leading packers and provisioners use ADELMANN 


Ham Boilers exclusively. There must be a reason! 


« 


NEW FEATURES AVAILABLE 


The exclusive ADELMANN jield- 
ing spring principle with the new 
elliptical springs maintains a con- 
stant, firm pressure and allows for 
expansion and contraction of product. 
Hams are perfectly shaped and well 
molded. ADELMANN Boilers are 
strong, sturdy and easy to clean. 





ae 


TRADE-IN VALUES 


Liberal trade-in schedules are main- 
tained so that even after years of 
service you can dispose of your worn- 
out or obsolete ham boilers and have 
the advantage of new, modern and 
efficient ADELMANN Ham Boilers. 
Write for details of our trade-in plan. 


ADELMANN Boilers are made of Cast Aluminum, Tinned Steel, 


Monel Metal and Nirosta Metal. The most 


lot ° s)he] 
plete line a 





“Adelmann — The kind your ham makers prefer” 


Office a and aie ai eee t New York 


Chicago. Office: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 


New Zeal Repr tatives: Gollin & Co. Pty. Ltd. 





European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London—Australian oan 
» Offices in Principal Cities—Canadian Representative: Goold, 
y & Muir Co. .» Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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D 
HOW DO FOOD 
MANUFACTURERS 
BUILD UP “BRAND 
PREFERENCE’? 














UCCESSFUL food manufacturers realize 
S that without uniformity in the quality, 
character and action of the raw materials 
that go into their products, there can be 
no uniform quality or “brand preference” 
for their finished products. 

And food manufacturers who analyze 
their raw materials for every-day dependa- 
bility of their quality and performance 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 






















know that Diamond Crystal Salt is one of 
those ingredients which is always the same 
in every one of those qualities which they 
consider important. 

It does its share toward building up 
brand preference. That’s because it’s made by 
the Alberger Process, which has uniformity 
for its keynote. Diamond Crystal Salt Com- 
pany, (Inc.), 250 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. im 


UNIFORM IN COLOR...PURITY...DRYNESS...SOLUBILITY .* SCREEN 


ANALYSIS...CHEMICAL 


ANALYSIS...CHARACTER OF FLAKE 














R/O" 














The 


» 


Cold Air Foy 





forming on Unit. 
to soak products.) 





t 
Warm Air 


Wet., 140 Ibs. 


* temperature. 





MODERN COMMERCIAL BODY 
COOLING UNIT 


> | 
Insulated surface, to 
* eliminate condensation 


(No Water 


- Expels cold air 
* of body to ke@p body 


Model A : © 
Cap., 150 Ibs. "tiny temperature up iform. 


oc ~ Maintains 40° - 50° 







E Peacock Brand 


@pii\ —PACKINGHOUSE SPECIALTIES 


QUALITY 


IS ALWAYS 
IN STYLE 
WHEN 

YOUR 
SAUSAGE 

AND OTHER 

PROCESSED MEATS 
ARE PREPARED 

WITH 

PEACOCK BRAND 

PRODUCTS 








v 


TOP 


oe 


Ik 








4, Motor driven fan; off car battery. 





5. Uses wet ice — inexpensive to operate. 


THEURER WAGON WORKS, INC. Wed. Stange Co 


INSULATED COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATED = CHICAGO 
New York, N.Y. BODIES North Bergen, N. J NIN SATS 
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WHY BUY THE WATCH 





IF YOU NEED ONLY THE CHAIN? 


Tris farcical situation is pictured merely to stress the fallacy of buying and paying 
for two things when you need only the one. Folks don’t intentionally fall into this 
error of course, but ‘tis human to err, and our purchasing agent friends frequently 


admit their “crimes” in this connection. 


The point of this whole proposition from our side, and yours too, is that there is 
a needless loss when paper that is both moisture-and-greaseproof is used on jobs 
that actually require only grease-resistant qualities in their wrappers. Dual-purpose 
papers cost more than single-purpose papers. It doesn’t take an Einstein to figure 
out the saving that can be effected by separating your greaseproof jobs and then 


using Rhinelander Greaseproof on products containing grease but no moisture. 


RHINELANDER 
Grcateprovf 
PARCHMENT 


RHINELANDER PAPER COMPANY - RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
Week ending May 5, 1934 Page 13 
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O. K. KNIFE—the PRACTICAL KNIFE 


That Requires No Grinding 
Suitable for ALL Makes and Styles of Grinder Plates 


The O. K. Knife holder is strong and durable—practically everlasting. 
The knife blades are made of tool steel and will hold their cutting 
edge twice as long as any other make. 


Send for Further Information and Price List 


The 


re 





Blades have ; 
‘—." onetiade THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS SALES CO, 
— detached 2021 Grace Street Chas. W. Dieckmann, "Phone: LAKeview 4325 Chicago, Illinois 








USE NEVERFAIL! 


The Man Who Knows 





The Perfect Cure 





STOCKINETTE 
COSTS CUT with 


IDENTABAG 


The Man Yo ow i 
Remarkable Results — No tee en King for - a - day— 
uine H. J. Mayer 
Extra Cost! WRITE! Special Frankfurter, But now that QUAL- 





It’s been a trying time 
for makers who re- 
fused to haul down 
the flag of quality. 
They have stood by 
and seen “SHODDY” 





eatessen, Won- “BUY the BEST 


der Pork Sausage 


a oe ITY is on the throne 

schwetger Liver, again, VALUE is 
Z, Summer | (Mett- STILL KING. 

Cosme, Rouladen 

















¥ ee IGNORE the REST” 
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TTRACTIVE, colorful, lithographel cans certainly create an im- 

pression of quality. Today, neither the dealer nor the consumer 

wants merchandise of any kind that is not packed in an attractive con- 

'., tainer. For years Heekin has served packers with lithographed cans 

for every requirement. Today Heekin personal service is ready to assist 

you in making your present can more beautiful . . . more attractive 
for the purchaser. Write for information. 


The Heekin Can Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Heekin Cans 
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EVERY LOAD COSTS LESS 
WITH A CHEVROLET OVERHEAD VALVE SIX 


... the lowest-priced Six 
e435 

you can buy, and it’s 
all truck throughout 
P/creveote | For deiivering meat products at 

low cost, take a Six every time 
—and if it’s a Six with overhead valves, you'll 
save even more. For only an overhead valve 


engine can give you Blue-Flame combustion, 


with its greater economy on gas and oil and 


cylinders to maintain. The 1934 Chevrolet is a 
Six—and it also has overhead valves. Those 
two facts are all-important for economy. In 
addition, the 1934 Chevrolet truck is all truck 
throughout. You can load it to capacity and 
count on truck strength in every part—in the 
axles, springs, frame, transmission and brakes. 
Everything about the Chevrolet truck — big 
capacity, easy loading from sides or rear, its 
economy on empty runs as well as under load 


—is bound to save money for any packing 











isionet 








firm —and it’s the world’s lowest-priced Six. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH 
Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. A General Motors Value 


lower upkeep cost. And only a Six gives you 


smooth, steady power without needless extra 


CHEVROLET 


SIX-CYLINDER 


TRUCKS 





vegan re 














A liberal reserve of extra strength is built into the Chevrolet truck chassis for starting, 
hauling and stopping big loads. The rear axle, a typical example of this, has 
exceptionally big shafts, straddle-mounted pinion, 4-pinion differential, and the 
lowest final gear ratio (rear axle and transmission combined) of any 11%-ton truck. 


Chevrolet 112-Ton Panel 
(131” Wheelbase) 


The low, streamlined appearance of this unit does 
not suggest the big interior load space, now increased 
by 32 per cent. Load dimensions are 11614 inches 
long, 54 inches wide, and 54 inches high. The doors 
are thoroughly sealed, and the interior is insulated for 
the protection of perishable loads. Large flat areas 
are available for advertising. 





Week ending May 5, 1934 
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Name Any Dry Sausage 
Product —You will find 


that Circle E 
MAKES. IT! 


Think what it means to carry a really complete Dry 








Sausage line. No matter what your dealer wants, you 


can deliver. Also, by stocking the dealer with a full 





line, he makes more sales and you get more business. 


And think what it means to be able to buy the complete 


Highest Quality 


Always Uniform quality and uniformity of its product. All records and 


dealings are simplified; while time devoted to buying is 


line from a single, long established house, noted for the 


Circle E products are 
built up to a stand- 
ard, not down to a 
price. Yet the price 
is in line and the 
standard of quality Look into the Circle E plan. 


reduced to a minimum, responsibility is centered, and 


shipments are economical. 


This is the day of simplified methods and reduced costs. 


is rigidly maintained. w 
Send today for infor- Vv 
mation regarding our 
profitable plan and 
such other informa- with a good profit-margin 
tion as you desire. 
We'll reply promptly. 


Business-building products 


Handle the Circle E line and you sell products that will repeat 
because of sheer goodness. You make a good profit, too. Circle E 
solicits no business from the retail trade. You have the field to your- 


self. Write today for full details. 




















Circle E Provision Company 
UNION STOCK YARDS - : CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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How One Packer Saved $600 a Month 
by Engine Room Improvements 


This is the fifth of a series of reports by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER STEAM 
AND POWER SAVING SERVICE based on data submitted by cooperating packers. 





HY buy power when you can make it for 
nothing? 


The meat packer who needs low-pressure steam - 


for heating buildings, heating water, process cook- 
ing, heating smokehouses, etc., can make at least 
a part of the power required for equipment oper- 
ation as a by-product of this steam demand. 

This is a fact that has been called to the atten- 
tion of packers many times in the past year by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Not all of them seem 
to understand it. 

In its surveys of power 
departments in 71 meat 
plants THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER STEAM AND 
POWER SAVING SERVICE 
found many cases where 
packers were buying 
power for plant opera- 
tions when they didn’t 
need to! 


One Who Saved 

But it found other 
plants where recent 
power improvements and 
installation of some 
power-generating equip- 
ment enabled substantial 
savings in cost of power. 
Among the latter is 


° 


a year. 





EARNED 33 PER CENT ON THE INVESTMENT. 


By simple changes in its engine room the Illinois Packing 
Co. now makes most of its power as a by-product of steam 
used for processing. An expenditure of 5. 


plant improvements yielded savings at the rate of $7,200 
If the company did more processing the saving 
would be even greater. 


the Illinois Packing Co., Chicago, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 500 cattle, 200 calves and 200 sheep. 

Four years ago this company made steam for 
processing and bought most of the power required 
for equipment operation. 

Today most of its power is made as a by-product 
of the process steam demand. 

This is done with the original boiler room equip- 
ment, and without using any more coal or labor 
than formerly. Saving in the cost of power—ap- 
proximately $600.00 a 
month — is therefore, 
practically a clear gain. 

This packer kills and 
renders, but does no other 
processing. With such 
departments operating, 
savings would be even 
greater. 


How Saving Is Made 

Packers will get a bet- 
ter idea of just how these 
savings are being made 
if they will read again 
the fourth of these steam 
and power reports, in the 
April 14 issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
(Pages 17, 18, 19, 25.) 

This explains why 


21,000 on power 
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THIS EQUIPMENT ENABLES PACKER TO OBTAIN MUCH OF HIS POWER AS A BY-PRODUCT. 


Engine-generator unit of the size and type installed to manufacture power in the plant of the Illinois Packing Co. 
5 A kilowatt is generated with 30 lbs. of steam. The investment of $21,000 earns the company an annual dividend 


is 250 k.w. 


steam from engines and pumps at a 
back pressure of from 5 to 10 lbs. has 
the same value for processing as live 
steam at the same pressure secured 
through reducing valves. 


It tells how packers can substitute 
an engine or a turbine for reducing 
valves, can secure at least a portion of 
their low pressure process steam as en- 
gine exhaust, generate power to the 
limit of the low pressure process steam 
demand without burning additional coal, 
and make a clear saving to the extent 
of the power thus made. 

The Illinois Packing Co. made a thor- 
ough study of its steam and power sit- 
uation to determine whether or not 
costs in the power department could be 
reduced. 


Steam was being generated at 150 
lbs. pressure in two 200 h.p. cross drum 
water tube boilers equipped to burn 
pulverized coal. Part of this steam 
was used to operate an engine direct- 
connected to a 70-ton ammonia com- 
pressor and a number of pumps. The 
exhaust steam from the engine and 
pumps, at 5 lbs. back pressure, was 
used through the plant for building and 
water heating. 

The supply of exhaust steam was far 
below plant needs, the deficiency being 
made up with live steam reduced to the 
required pressure. Process steam at 
intermediate pressures of 75 and 45 lbs. 
was used for rendering. 


Much Steam Was Wasted. 


Power for equipment operation was 
purchased, the connected power load 
being 465 h.p. in 48 motors, including 
a 125 h.p. variable speed, slip ring 
motor belt connected to a 70-ton com- 
pressor. 

The study showed that much live 
steam, reduced in pressure to 5 lbs., 
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of 331/3 per cent. 


was being used for processing, and that 
many of the steam-driven pumps were 
inefficient in the use of steam. 


It was decided that with the steam 
obtained through reducing valves and 
wasted in pumps, a considerable portion 
of the plant’s power needs could be 
met without adding to the boiler room 
equipment, without burning more coal 
or increasing power department labor. 

It was found that substitution of elec- 
tric-driven for steam-driven pumps in 
some cases, and rearranging processing 
operations requiring low-pressure steam 
so as to avoid periods of high and low 
demand, would increase further the sav- 
ings that could be made. 

These savings figured out at $600.00 
per month—$7,200.00 a year. 


Buy Engine with Savings. 

They were sufficient, it was believed 
by company executives, to justify the 
purchase of power-generating equip- 
ment. Accordingly an engine-generator 
unit with a capacity of 250 k.w. was 
installed. 








Paying Dividends Through 
the Power House 


This is the fifth of a series of 
articles or npg = the packer where 
he can make greatest savings. 

When completed it will be re- 
printed in pamphlet form. If you 
want a copy, out and return at 
once the following coupon: 

The National Provisioner 

407 So. Dearborn st., Chicago, Ill. 

Please reserve for me a copy of ‘‘PAY- 
(NG DIVIDENDS THROUGH THE POWER 
HOUSE,” to be mailed when completed to 
the following address: 




















Capacity 


An efficient engine was necessary, as 
the process steam and power demand 
were approximately equal. In other 
words, to generate the power desired, 
and at the same time not produce more 
exhaust steam than could be used in 
the plant without waste, an engine with 
a low steam consumption per kilowatt 
was required. 

Accordingly a Skinner unaflow en- 
gine, direct-connected to a Crocker- 
Wheeler generator, was purchased. This 
produces a kilowatt hour with a steam 
consumption of 30 lbs. 

Since this engine was installed the 
low pressure steam demand has in- 
creased considerably (for reasons which 
will be explained further along in this 
article), and will be increased more in 
the near future. However, as power in 
the quantity desired is now being gen- 
erated as a by-product of the process 
steam demand—and at practically a 
clear gain—there would be no further 
advantage in installing a larger power 
generating unit. 

The load on the boilers seldom is 
sufficient to require the services of 
more than one unit operated at from 
100 to 250 per cent of rating. 


33 Per Cent Earned on Investment. 

Savings estimated at the time the 
study of the power department was 
made — $600.00 monthly — have been 
maintained steadily since the power 
generating unit was installed. This 
unit cost $21,000.00 and was paid for 
out of savings a year ago. 

Some months—depending on number 
of livestock slaughtered and amount of 
rendering done—savings have not 
reached $600.00. Other months they 
have considerably exceeded this amount, 
so that the average has been main- 


(Continued: on’ page 27.) 
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Transportation Problems Are In- 
creased by Obsolescence, Laws 


HE meat distribution picture has 
Te cunged considerably during the 
last few years. 

Interest formerly centered about 
other forms of transportation, but to- 
day the motor truck is the important 
meat distribution aid. 

Basic requirements in meat distribu- 
tion are sanitation, adequate refrigera- 
tion, economy in distribution costs and 
speed and regularity of service. With 
proper planning and supervision the 
motor truck can be made to provide 
these efficiently. 

One of the most significant and far- 
reaching contributions made by the 
motor truck manufacturer toward solu- 
tion of the problems of fresh meat 
transport is the design of truck equip- 
ment which ensures adequate refrigera- 
tion of meats while in transit. Refrig- 
eration equipment on the modern truck 
is making possible the swift and eco- 
nomical movement of meats and by- 
products over the highways on rigid 
time-table schedules. 

Through this service to the packer 
and the meat distributor, the motor 
truck is helping the consumer, not only 
by guaranteeing his meat supply but 
by aiding materially in the lowering of 
distribution costs. When accomplish- 
ments of body designers in the matter 
of sanitary features are added to their 
scientific development of over-the-road 
refrigeration service, a better picture of 
the importance of the truck in our 
present day meat shipping problems can 
be had. 


Delivery Problems Are Many. 


Movement of meat products to urban 
distribution centers, shipments of pack- 
aged and canned meat products to city 
markets, short distance local delivery 
hauls within communities, and long dis- 
tance movement of meat products are 
among the problems faced every day 
by the packinghouse organization in its 
marketing operations. Delivery of 
products in good condition for export 
also is a problem. 

Statistics showing the present day 
importance of the motor truck as a dis- 
tribution agency were cited recently by 
engineers. These statistics state that 
the equivalent of 53,000 railroad cars of 
foodstuffs, including meats, were de- 
livered to New York City alone by 
motor trucks in 1932. These foods came 
from nearby points in New York state, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and from 
more distant points in Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, New England and Florida. 


Week ending May 5, 1934 


The problem of meat distribution is 
an individual one. Conditions of terri- 
tory, kinds of product handled, delivery 
requirements of customers, etc., must 
determine the particular distribution 
methods employed and types of equip- 
ment used. 

However, if one packer may not 
adopt in total the successful methods 
used by another, there are basic funda- 
mentals which, as a result of studies 
and surveys, are coming to be recog- 
nized as rules for securing efficient and 
economical meat distribution. 


Reliability of Service Important. 


Despite the almost universal use of 
motor trucks in the meat packing in- 
dustry, obsolescence still remains a 
problem. In one of the more recent 
surveys of the meat industry, made by 
engineers of the Brockway Motor Co., 
New York City, packers and meat dis- 
tributors were found to be using trucks 
whose lack of modern design refine- 
ments were adding measurably to the 
cost of distribution and, therefore, to 
the cost which the ultimate consumer 
of meats must pay. 


The modern motor truck operator, 
say these engineers, has keyed his ve- 
hicles or fleets into the general food 
distribution picture in a manner which 
guarantees reliability of the truck as a 
delivery medium in day-by-day distri- 
bution. 

Truck manufacturers have cooperated 
in this program by producing modern 
vehicles capable of doing their required 
work at a minimum of maintenance and 
operation expense. But there still 
exists in many quarters the dead- 
weight of out-moded and _ inefficient 


od mest Cad 


HAM & BACON 


equipment. This is true of the food 
field in general and is true in the spe- 
cialized field of meat distribution. 


Many factors involved in the econ- 
omics of distribution were covered in 
the Brockway engineering study. 
Among these were speed, more deliv- 
eries each day per truck at lowered 
costs, regularity of service, particular 
vehicle design for the type of job to 
be done and for the driver’s comfort, and 
increased efficiency, as some of the fac- 
tors establishing the superiority of the 
truck as a distribution medium. 


Six Wheeler Growing in Favor. 


The most-used unit is the four-wheel 
truck with permanent body, the report 


says. Advantages include relatively 
small initial investment, minimum 


waste of weight-carrying ability, ease 
of handling and adaptability of truck 
to refrigeration and sanitation require- 
ments. When a great deal of time must 
be lost in loading, a demountable body 
or tractor and semi-trailer can be used. 
The greater initial cost for handling 
the bodies must be offset by the saving 
in time of chassis and to justify this 
type of body. 


The six-wheel motor truck is becom- 
ing constantly more popular for carry- 
ing heavy loads in long-distance work. 
Because it uses tires of smaller diam- 
eter than four-wheel models carrying 
equivalent loads, it permits a lower 
loading platform, which may be an im- 
portant advantage in handling meats 
and meat products, whether fresh or 
packaged. 


If the delivery system covers short 
distances only there is little likelihood 
that anything but four-wheel trucks 
can be considered, except where laws 
permit greater loadings with six-wheel- 
ers or semi-trailers. Capacity of trucks 
will depend on consideration not only 
of the weights of the loads but also of 





CHARACTER OF SERVICE SHOULD DICTATE TRUCK TYPE, 


Four-wheel trucks continue popular in the meat industry for general service. 
Among their advantages are a relatively small initial investment, minimum waste 
of weight carrying ability and ease of handling. Use of Six wheelers is growing, 
particularly for the longer hauls and heavier loads. 
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the territory that can be covered by one 
driver in a day’s work. 


For instance, a 2% ton truck may 
necessitate two loadings at the plant, 
except where highway regulations per- 
mit an increased load on six wheels, 
and two runs for the driver, with fre- 
quent over-time pay. A five-ton truck 
would make it possible to cover the 
route in one trip. 


Driver’s Salary Largest Cost Item. 


In choosing between two such alter- 
natives, it is advisable to bear in mind 
that the driver’s salary is the largest 
single item in the expense of motor 
truck operation, and that the increase 
in fixed charges of a larger truck is cer- 
tain to be less than the total of over- 
time pay and other running charges for 
additional trips of the smaller truck. 

It is also pointed out that distributors 
of packinghouse products who carry on 
interstate operations must consider, of 
course, the conflicting highway regula- 
tions of various states. 


Exasperating results of the differ- 


ences of opinion in our 48 states are an 
ever present nightmare to transporta- 
tion. In planning a motor truck dis- 
tribution system, too much care can not 
be taken to conform with the regula- 
tions of all the states in which deliv- 
eries are to be made. At times, it will 
be profitable to use special units for 
certain runs out of the home state. 


It may seem ludicrous to suggest that 
the transportation executive make sure 
that his vehicles comply with the laws 
of his own state. It is doubtful if any 
manufacturer deliberately would sell a 
unit of outlaw size, but the body builder 
might, quite without wilful intent, make 
the body too high, too long or too wide 
to come within conflicting state law 
specifications. 


It is also important for the food dis- 
tributor to know the state laws in order 
to take full advantage of them. For 
example, practically every state permits 
greater weights on pneumatic tires than 
on solids, greater weight on six wheels 
than on four wheels or still greater 
loads on tractor-trailer combinations.” 


Determining Tire Costs for the 


Meat Packer’ 


N THE search for greater economy 

and more efficiency in the meat in- 
dustry the motor truck fleet should not 
be overlooked. 


And when endeavoring to reduce 
truck fleet costs no item of expense, 
however small, should be neglected. 


Economical and efficient operation is 
not always arrived at by radical change 
in method, but by continued improve- 
ment in all details of operation. 


The measuring stick to be used in 
checking and comparing truck costs 
must be decided by each packer. Some 
prefer to figure costs on a ton of prod- 
uct hauled. Others may desire to fig- 
ure on a truck-mile basis. The most 
popular measuring stick for computing 
and comparing truck costs seems to be 
dollar per mile. 


Figuring Ipventory Value. 


Suggestions for determining tire 
costs on this basis were made recently 
by the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. “The same method of fig- 
uring might also be used to determine 
other items of truck costs entering into 
the total expense of the truck fleet. 


s Truck Fleet 


To the inventoried value of the tires 
at the beginning of any period, the 
company says, are added the new pur- 
chases and repair costs and from this 
figure is subtracted the inventoried 
value at the end of the period. Cost 
per mile is obtained by dividing this 
figure by the number of vehicle miles 
operated. 


By the inventoried value is meant the 
actual value of all tires and tubes in 
the fleet. This figure will be less than 
the full value of enough new tires to 
completely equip the fleet, inasmuch as 
there will be a certain number of tires 
which have seen considerable service. 


For fleets of 10 or more vehicles 
average inventory usually is found to 
be 50 per cent of the purchase price of 
enough new tires to completely equip 
the fleet. Thus, unless a radical change 
takes place in the inventory during the 
period, tire purchases, plus tire repair 
costs divided by the mileage operated 
for any given period will give the cost 
per mile figure which is relatively 
correct. 


To facilitate arriving at accurate tire 
costs the theory as outlined in the pre- 





ceding paragraphs is deviated from 
somewhat in actual practice. 


Example of Tire Cost Determination. 


‘ Let us assume for purposes of illus- 
tration that an operation of 25 trucks— 
10 each using 32 by 6 and 9.00-20, and 
5 using 10.50-24, all with dual rears. It 
is desired to determine cost per mile for 
tires during a 6-month period. 


Tires removed during the period, 
which may be more or less than 200 
averaged, as shown by tire record 
cards, 14,400 miles. The 200 tires pur- 
chased are therefore charged off on a 
basis of the mileage of the tires actu- 
ally removed. Multiplying the 200 tires 
purchased by 14,400 and dividing by 6, 
number of tires per vehicle, determines 
the number of truck miles operated, 
which is 480,000. Dividing the value of 
tires purchased, $18,231, by the 480,000 
miles operated, gives a casing cost of 
$0.038 per mile per truck. This figure, 
however, does not show whether or not 
the cost per mile for any particular size 
is comparable to the cost per mile for a 
like period of another year. 


To break down this figure by size, 
there is multiplied the number of tires 
purchased in each size by their respec- 
tive average mileages as shown by the 
tire mileage records. This gives the 
number of tire miles operated. Divid- 
ing this figure by the number of tires 
per vehicle (6) gives a figure reflecting 
the number of truck miles operated. 
Dividing the replacement value of the 
tires consumed by the miles operated, 
as described previously, gives the cost 
per mile by size. 


Getting a True Comparison Picture. 


It should be noted that comparisons 
of this nature should always be made 
with a like period of another year. In- 
creased tire costs during summer 
months are to be expected. Therefore, 
if tire performance during such a 
period be compared with performance 
during winter months a true picture 
will not be obtained. 


Likewise it will be found that the 
number of tire miles consumed during 
summer months is greater than the 
number of tire miles operated, whereas 
in winter the condition is reversed. 
Thus the cost per mile during summer 
is inflated while during winter months 
it is deflated. 


Other comparisons, such as by route, 
by run, by type of vehicle, etc., may be 
accomplished in a similar manner. 


ILLUSTRATION OF METHOD OF KEEPING TIRE AND TUBE COSTS. 


Truck 
Tire Miles 
No. Size Cost Consumed 
10 82x6 D $ 43.50 120,000 
10 9.00-20 76.90 120,000 
5 10.50-24 125.45 240,000 
25 480,000 
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Average 
Tire No. Total Cost 
Mileage Tires Cost Per Mile 
12,000 60 $ 2,610 $0.02175 
18,000 40 3,076 -0256 
14,400 100 12,545 -05225 
14,400 200 $18,231 $0.088 


Tube Repair Cost Total Cost 
Expense Cost Per Mile Per Mile 
$ 318 $ 50 $0.00306 $0.02481 
394 65 .00383 02943 
1,495 100 -00649 05874 
$2,207 $215 0.00504 $0.04102 
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GLASS enclosed bacon slicing 
A room, where the product will be 
packed without being touched by hu- 
man hands, will be a feature of the 
Wilson & Co. exhibit at A Century of 
Progress this summer. 


This exhibit will be housed in the 
Wilson Exhibit Building, a three-story 
steel structure, 97 feet long by 80 feet 
wide, facing the middle of the new 
Midway. The building juts directly 
from the Foods and Agriculture build- 
ing on Northerly Island. 

Swift & Company’s exhibit will be 
housed on the Swift Bridge and the 
Armour and Company group will be in 
the south lagoon, as described in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER of April 28. 


Wilson’s Bacon Slicing Room. 


Occupying the entire first floor of the 
Wilson building, the bacon slicing oper- 
ations, an exact replica of the bacon 
slicing room in any of the six Wilson 
& Co. packing plants in various cities, 
will be carried out in every detail. 
There will be 40 girls in this unit, each 
of whom has been in training in the 
Chicago plant for the last month. 

It is expected that the minimum of 
bacon to be sliced will be approxi- 
mately 8,000 pounds in an eight-hour 
day. No human hands will touch the 
slices as they fall away each second 
from the four-foot revolving steel wheel 
sharpened to razor edge. The girls 
will all pack the separate slices of 
bacon with silver tongs. The entire 
bacon slicing exhibit room will be glass 
enclosed and operations in plain view. 

All around the entire first floor in 
recessed panels in the walls will be 
found exhibits of all Wilson & Co. food 













More Packinghouse Features for 
Chicago Fair Visitors 


products, as well as those manufac- 
tured by its subsidiaries, such as soap, 
gelatine, insulation, sporting goods, 
animal and bone meal, and glue. 


Various Priced Meals. 


The second floor, known as_ the 
Wilson Terrace, will be devoted to 
moderate priced plate luncheons and 
suppers and all fountain drinks. Under 
the tremendous colorful shade-providing 
umbrellas, the visitor can feast his 
eyes on the fair in general while he 
eases his gastronomic irritation in par- 
ticular. 

The third floor will be the Wilson 
Roof, where steak luncheons and din- 
ners will be served piping hot, or as is 
commonly known as “sizzling.” A dif- 
ferent color scheme in tables, decora- 
tions, umbrellas and waitresses will be 


in vogue at this food penthouse. Bru- 
nettes arrayed in the green of the Nile 
will be at hand to take food orders. 
Girls in white satin will guide diners to 
their seats, answer innumerable ques- 
tions and have train and air line sched- 
ules at their tongue tips. Thousands 
of colored lights will adorn the terrace 
and roof at night. 


Girls Carefully Chosen. 


Nearly 200 girls, all carefully chosen 
for their facial beauty and good looks, 
will be employed in the various exhibits. 
The standard was set by the girls 
chosen for the bacon slicing plant and 
this has been adhered to in choosing 
the 150 others who will act as sales 
girls and hostesses throughout the 
building. More than 1,000 girls were 
interviewed in making the selection. 


a 


SIX-HORSE-TEAM TO PARADE. 


Another important contribution made 
by Wilson & Co. is the loan of its prize 
six-horse team to the “Wings of a Cen- 
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WHERE FAIR VISITORS MAY REST AND LEARN. 


Building to house the Wilson & Co. exhibit at the 1934 World’s Fair. It will include 
not only exhibits and processes in action, but also a roof garden and restaurant 
where visitors may relax and enjoy the lake breezes. 





NEARLY 70 PER CENT OF THEIR LIVE WEIGHT WAS BEEF. 


Fancy black steers purchased by Swift & Company last week at Chicago. The car- 
casses will be aged and the meat served in the two restaurants on the Swift “bridge 


of service” at A Century of Progress. 


The load consisted of 17 head and were 


ught for 8%c per pound. They were fed at the Tarkio demonstration farm near 

Kansas City, Mo. The animals dressed out the unusually high yield of 68.9 per cent. 

Viewing his buy is James Boyle (left), head cattle buyer for Swift & Company, 
accompanied by A. H. Schmidt, under whose direction the steers were fed. 


Week ending May 5, 1934 


tury” to be a part of its historical 
pageant this year. This team consists 
of six blooded Clydesdales, each weigh- 
ing more than a ton. They will partici- 
pate in several parades daily. Wilson 
& Co. is building a special stable ad- 
joining the “Wings of A Century” 
exhibit, where the horses, imported 
from Canada and Scotland, and each 
winners of scores of show medals in 
this country and abroad, will be on 
exhibition. A special mechanical turn- 
table is being constructed at the en- 
trance to the stables to facilitate the 
handling of the immense Wilson wagon. 


pisos “tes 
LOWER RATES TO AUSTRIA. 


Reduction in the contract rate on 
packinghouse products shipped from 
this country to Trieste has been made 
from the present basis of $15.25 per 
long ton to 29c per cwt., effective May 
1. This applies to ordinary stowage 
items and is necessitated by the gen- 
eral change in rates on packinghouse 
products to European ports, as Trieste 
competes with Hamburg for shipments 
into Austria. 
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Meeting Consumer Needs Takes 
Big Slice of Meat Dollar 


IVESTOCK producers feel they 
should have more of the consum- 
er’s meat dollar. Much discussion oc- 
curs from time to time of the wide 
spread between what the producer re- 
ceives for his livestock and what the 
consumer pays for meat. What absorbs 
this spread? 

Explanations were made of these 
points in the radio broadcast Sunday 
afternoon, April 29, by Chester G. New- 
comb of the Lake Erie Provision Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, vice chairman of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 
Questioning Mr. Newcomb was Chris 
J. Abbott, livestock producer of Al- 
liance, Nebr. 


This was the fifth Sunday broadcast 
in the Livestock and Meat Forum con- 
ducted by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers over the National Broad- 
casting system, in which the questions 
of both producers and consumers relat- 
ing to the meat industry are answered: 

Mr. Newcomb opened the broadcast 
as follows: 


Mr. NEWCOMB: I come from a part 
of the country that was really the Corn 
Belt fifty years ago. One of the big 
towns in our state—Cincinnati—used to 
be called Porkopolis, because it was 
the center of the meat packing indus- 
try a few decades ago, and because 
it was situated right in the center of 
the areas which produced a big pro- 
portion of our country’s live stock. 
Those, Mr. Abbott, were what I would 
not hesitate to call the happy days. 


Mr. ABBOTT: I heard someone say re- 
cently that happy days were here 
again, Mr. Newcomb. 


Mr. NEWCOMB: Maybe he was think- 
ing about the movie producers, Mr. 
Abbott, or perhaps he was thinking 
‘about the cigarette manufacturers, or 
the folks who make jig saw puzzles. 
I’m sure he wasn’t thinking about the 
meat packers. 


Mr. ABBOTT: Well, I have an idea he 
wasn’t thinking about the live stock 
producers either, Mr. Newcomb, al- 
though it is true that we are getting 
more for our live stock now than we 
were a year or so ago. But I know 
that at least some of the packers made 
money last year. 


Many Packers Operated at a Loss. 


Mr. NeEwcoms: That’s true, Mr. 
Abbott. However, about one out of 


every three packers last year actually 
operated at a loss, and I know all too 
well who one of them was. We’re hope- 
ful, though, that things may get better, 
that people may have more money with 
which to buy meat so that the prices 
improve. 


of meat and live stock can 
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And we are distinctly hopeful that we 
may be able to start making a little 
profit—and that all producers may soon 
be getting the cost of production and 
a profit. 

Mr. AssottT: Speaking right along 
that line, one of the questions which 
live stock producers are most interested 





SAYS CONSUMER MUST BE PLEASED. 


Chester G. Newcomb, vice president and 

general manager of the Lake Erie Pro- 

vision Co., Cleveland, Ohio, who explained 

the part the consumer plays in develop- 

ing the spread between what the farmer 

receives for his livestock and the cost of 
meat at retail. 


in is this: Why is it that the producer 
doesn’t get a pear share of the con- 
sumer’s meat dollar? Where does the 
difference all go, Mr. Newcomb? 

Mr. NEWCOMB: Let’s get this matter 
straight, Mr. Abbott. You feel, do 
you, that the producer gets a small 
share of the consumers meat dollar? 

Mr. ABBotT: Well, I’ve seen some 
figures that show that in normal times 
the producer gets only about half of 
the dollar that the consumer spends for 
meat. It’s ridiculous that the retailers 
and the packers and other agencies 








E. A. Cudahy, jr., president of 
The Cudahy Packing Co. and 
vice-chairman of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, will be 
the next speaker on the Livestock 
and Meat Forum. Mr. Cudahy 
will broadcast at 3:00 and again 
at 3:15 p. m., central daylight 
saving time, Sunday afternoon, 
May 6. 












between the farm and the table should 
take fifty cents out of every dollar that 
the housewife spends for meat. 


Mr. NEwcoMB: Hold on there, Mr. 


Abbott, wait a minute. I know just 
how you feel, but I’m one of those 
chaps who is taking part of that fifty 
cents, and I want to say a word or two 
about what becomes of it and why it 
has to be as much as it is. 


Mr. ApsBott: Go ahead, Mr. New- 
comb, I’ll be glad to listen to you, of 
course, and I know that the thousands 
of producers who are hearing this over 
the radio will be just as anxious as J 
am to hear what you have to say. 


What Happens to Consumer’s Dollar, 


Mr. NEWcoMB: Well, I’m in a pretty 
good position to tell you something 
about what happens to the consumer’s 
meat dollar. I buy live stock, change 
that live stock into meat and by-prod- 
ucts, and sell the meat at wholesale. 
I have some friends in the retail meat 
business so I know something about 
the way meat is retailed. And I should 
like to say “right off the bat” that the 
producer of live stock gets more of the 
consumer’s meat dollar than the pro- 
ducer of almost any other raw mate- 
rial gets of that consumer dollar. | 
also should like to say that the spread 
you’ve been speaking of represents 
necessary expenses, for the most part, 
and only a small percentage of it rep- 
resents profit for anybody along the 
line. 

Mr. AsBotT: But that’s just the 
trouble, Mr. Newcomb. I think there 
are too many of you “along the line” 
as you say. 

Mr. NEWCOMB: Well, the different 
groups that have contact with a pound 
of live stock from the time it leaves 
your farm until its gets into the home 
in the form of meat are there for a 
purpose. For the most part, they are 
there because the consumers of our 
products—the big boss that we have to 
serve—the American housewife, says 
that they have to be there. 


Mr. ABBoTT: How do you figure that, 
Mr. Newcomb? 


Mr. Newcoms: The consumer of 
meat is the individual whom we have to 
serve. If it weren’t for the consumers, 
then it wouldn’t do us very much good 
to raise live stock or process that live 
stock into meat. So when the con- 
sumer says she wants something we 
try hard to get it for her, don’t we? 


Mr. Appott: Yes, that’s right. I 
know that fifty years ago farmers used 
to feed steers for three or four years 
and sell them when they weighed 
nearly a ton sometimes. Now, most 
of us sell them younger and at lighter 
weights because the consumers 4p- 
parently like the lighter, younger beef 
better. 


Consumer Must Be Served. 


Mr. NEwcoMB: You’ve got the idea, 
Mr. Abbott. We have to do what the 
consumer wants, because, if we don’t, 
she may change from eating meat to 
something else. For instance, lots of 
housewives want their meat delivered 
to them. That means that the retailer 
must have a delivery truck to use when 
the customers demand it. And there’s 
another expense that has to paid, 
housewives want the meat store to be 
a nice store, in a convenient locatiom, 
and it must have refrigerated cases and 
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a wide selection and plenty of sales 
people. Housewives demand and are 
willing to pay for these services. All 
of these factors enter into the situation, 
all of the things that I have mentioned 
cost money and that money comes in 
somewhere between the price per pound 
that the housewife pays for meat and 
the price per pound that the packer can 
pay for live. stock. 

Mr. ABBOTT: Well, Mr. Newcomb, 
I'll have to admit that what you have 
said sounds right to me. I hadn’t 
realized quite how much the consumer 
demands from the folks who sell her 
meat. But here’s another question I’d 
like to ask you. The producer gets a 
smaller amount of the consumer’s meat 
dollar today than he got a few years 
ago, doesn’t he? 

Mr. NEWCOMB: I believe that’s right. 

Mr. ABBOTT: How can you explain 
that, Mr. Newcomb? The producer is 
taking less for his live stock, and it 
seems to me that every one along the 
line should take less for his services, 
too. 


Consumer Demands More Service. 

Mr. NEWCOMB: I imagine that every 
one along the line is taking less for his 
services now than he was a few years 
ago, Mr. Abbott. But here’s the answer 
to the question of why the producer has 
been getting a smaller amount of the 
consumer’s meat dollar. The consumer 
demands more and more service every 
year, Mr. Abbott. For one example, 
in the last few years, the housewives 
of the country have asked for their 
bacon in small, cellophane packages, 
and that’s the way we have to sell it to 
them. Now you can see that its costs 
more money to put up bacon that way 
than it does to sell it in slab form the 
way we used to, but that’s what con- 
sumers want, and what they demand. 
Families are smaller than they used 
to be, and that means that housewives 
buy in smaller quantities than they 
used to. They demand that stores be 
located conveniently for them. If they 
don’t telephone for their meat, they 
don’t want to have to go very far from 
their home to get it, so there must be 
numerous stores in each _ residential 
neighborhood of a city. 

Mr. ABBoTT: Yes, I’ve noticed that. 


Mr. NEWCOMB: Two or three times 
as many people go into a meat store 
on Saturday as go into that store on 
any other day of the week. That means 
that the retailer must make his store 
large enough to handle that kind of a 
crowd and he must keep enough help on 
hand to keep the customers satisfied 
when they rush in on Saturday. His 
store has to be much larger than his 
weekly sales would require if the house- 
wife were willing to spread her pur- 
chases more evenly over all the days 
of the week. I think you can get a 
pretty good idea of what a tremendous 
amount of service the housewife de- 
mands when I tell you that there are 
a considerably larger number of folks 
working in retail meat stores than 
there are working in packing plants. 
And payrolls in the meat retailing busi- 
hess are nearly half again as much as 
payrolls in the packing business. Inci- 
dentally, payrolls in either the packing 
industry or the meat retailing indus- 
try aren’t a great deal lower today 
than they were four years ago, in the 
heyday of our prosperity. 

(Concluded on page 45.) 
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New Pork and 


Lard Bids Call 


For Harder Smoked Product 


ELIEF pork to be purchased dur- 

ing May in the form of hogs, for 
the manufacture of smoked Wiltshires 
and of commercial pork cuts and lard, 
comes under approximately the same 
specifications as those issued under 
earlier schedules. 


As more than a week of May will 
have elapsed before the new bids are 
opened, those companies holding awards 
under Schedule 52 have been given the 
privilege of continuing to purchase 
hogs and process them into smoked 
Wiltshire sides at the present daily rate 
up to and including May 11. Purchases 
on this contract have been at the rate 
of 3,200 hogs per day. 

Under the new schedules the smoking 
period of all meat is changed to a 
minimum of 22 hours at 115 degs. F. 
Provision is made, also, that shipment, 
except for local delivery, shall be made 
in cars properly iced prior to loading, 
the icing to be at the expense of the 
government. These precautions are 
taken to protect the meats during the 
warm months. 


Code Compliance Part of Bid Form. 


Certificates of compliance with ap- 
proved codes or with the President’s 
re-employment agreement where no 








FRANKS ROUT CAVIAR. 


When epicures like the Italian no- 
bility substitute frankfurters for 


caviar, it may be said that the humble 
“red hot” has come into its own. 
“Franks” were the piéce de résistance 





at a recent entertainment given by 
three romantic bachelors of the royal 
Italian Embassy — Signore Tomassi, 
Ferrero and Mignone. 


The three bachelors determined to in- 
ject novel features into their party. 
Five hundred guests gaped at the figure 
of a “wiener”’ vendor who appeared on 
the floor of the grand ballroom peddling 
his wares. The guests report that 
champagne was forgotten and caviar 
neglected. Delicious antipasto remained 
untasted as eager groups gathered 
about the vendor. The “wieners” be- 
came so popular that they threaten to 
become a staple dish on the Italian 
diplomatic menu. 








code has been approved are required. 
These constitute a part of the bid form 
and must be filled out properly if the 
bid is to be considered. 


Detailed provisions are given regard- 
ing the reporting of the processing tax, 
and bidders should follow this section 
closely so as to avoid errors and delay 
in getting refunds where taxes have 
been paid, or which may result in hold- 
ing up payment for product under the 
contract. 

In the case of Schedule 59 for smoked 
Wiltshires it is stated that “it may be 
deemed to the best interests of the 
corporation to make awards under this 
schedule on a sectional basis, so that 
the resultant hog products will conform 
geographically to distribution require- 
ments. The location and extent of such 
sections have not yet been determined.” 

Territorial Differentials. 

In the case of commercial cuts under 
Schedule 60, it is understood that the 
FSRC contemplates some changes in 
the territorial differentials to be em- 
ployed in evaluating bids. For the pur- 
poses of comparison it is expected that 
the corporation will adjust any prices 
bid to an f.o.b. Chicago basis, by sub- 
tracting or adding the following differ- 
entials: 


$0606 £6 Spb 9:68.60 ebey-s <oebssa'ee Basis 


Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky............ minus 124%c 

Western New York, Western Penn- — 
sylvania, Tennessee ............... minus 25¢ 

New England, Atlantic seaboard, 
southeastern states ............... minus 50c 


Washington, Oregon, California, Ne- 

vada, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho....minus 75c 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 

ME “wesadcdvesedesenrecuseuussaens minus 12%c 
Southern Wisconsin, southern Minne- 

Gein, RINE BO ncn cwevcsceences plus 12%c 
Northern Wisconsin, northern Minne- 

sota, Missouri river points, North 

and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 

GREG, DORN cv cccvcvcasccedsces plus 25¢ 

Wiltshire sides to be made under 
Schedule 59 are to come from hogs 
weighing between 100 and 210 lbs. alive, 
the average weight of each daily pur- 
chase not to exceed 180 lbs. Reason- 
able tolerance will be allowed in the 
acceptance of rough skinned hogs as 
well as soft and oily hogs in sections 
where these abound. Each of the sides 
from these hogs will average from 30 
to 60 lbs. green weight with a toler- 
ance of 10 per cent above or below the 
minimum. 

Under Schedule 60, no bids are asked 
on fat backs but all other products in 
similar previous bids are included. In 
the case of D. S. clear bellies the re- 
quirement that the belly be “trimmed 
on all sides” is omitted, the specification 
being that the belly shall be made from 
the side, after the back has been re- 
moved, reasonably square cut, and to 
be free of bone and loose fat. No 
bellies damaged in scribing are to he 
included. 

Some change is made in the specifi- 
cation for boneless butts. The require- 
ment is that the cut “shall be com- 
mercial boneless product to consist of 
the meaty portion of Boston butts be- 
tween the blade bone and neck bone; 
shall be cellar trim, mild cured in sweet 
pickle or sweet dry cure, uniformly and 
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thoroughly smoked for not less than 22 
hours at approximately 115 degs. F.” 

Lard specifications also are changed. 
These read as follows: “Shall be re- 
fined steam lard, or lard produced by 
the dry rendering process, and shall not 
contain in excess of 10 per cent of lard 
produced from rendering fat obtained 
from primal cured cuts. Shall be free 
from inpurities or rancidity. It shall 
be chilled over a lard roller or similar 
device before filling into cartons.” Pre- 
vious specifications limited bids to 
prime steam lard. 


All packers planning to bid on these 
schedules are urged to read them over 
carefully before submitting their bids 
so as to be fully aware of all changes 
made in the forms. 


~ =f - 
NO DAIRY OUTPUT CONTROL. 


Dairy production control will not be 
undertaken by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration at the present 
time. This decision was reached fol- 
lowing 15 regional conferences with 
producers throughout the country, held 
in recent weeks, at which it was found 
that a substantial majority of those en- 
gaged in the industry did not favor 
such a program at this time. 

Milk marketing agreements and li- 
censes for the benefit of fluid milk pro- 
ducers will be continued, the adminis- 
tration announced. 


Both dairy and beef cattle were made 
basic commodities under the recent 
amendment to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was authorized “to finance, un- 
der such terms and conditions as he 
may prescribe, surplus reductions and 
production adjustments.” The act also 
appropriated $50,000,000 for destruc- 
tion of diseased cattle and for the pur- 
chase of dairy and beef products for 
distribution to the needy. In announc- 
ing its decision regarding a production 
control program at this time, the ad- 
ministration said: 

“In view of the nationwide interest, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration will continue its efforts to sup- 
ply dairymen with all available infor- 
mation concerning the situation con- 
fronting the industry, will carry on its 
survey looking toward increasing the 
consumption of milk, will expand its 
educational efforts on behalf of less in- 
tensive feeding methods, and will in- 
stitute the disease eradication and re- 
lief purchase measures provided for by 
congress. 

“The dairy section of the administra- 
tion will continue to devote careful 
study to the gaye facing the in- 
dustry, and will be prepared to initiate 
a production control program which 
may seem practicable and of wide value 
should it become evident that the dairy 
industry as a whole is agreed upon 
such a program.” 

fe 


SALES AND COLLECTIONS GOOD. 


For the third consecutive month, na- 
tion-wide sales conditions and collec- 
tions in wholesale lines held their own, 
according to a survey announced by the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
The study covers 100 major markets in 
every state. Q 

Based on reports from the associa- 
tion’s branch offices in these cities 
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American Packer Gets Contract 
For Beef for Army in P. I. 


EEF for American forces outside 

the mainland of the United States 
will be supplied by American packers 
and beef cattle growers in future, if 
the plan followed by the War Depart- 
ment this week is expanded. 


On May 3 a contract was awarded the 
Tovrea Packing Co., Phoenix, Ariz., for 
2,000,000 Ibs. of beef for the American 
army in the Philippine Islands. It has 
been the practice in the past to pur- 
chase this beef from Australia or New 


Zealand because of their proximity to 
the Philippines. 


It is only within the past year that 
American meat packers secured con- 


tracts for the army and navy in Hawaii, 
the Tovrea company receiving this 
award also. It is understood that a 
similar policy will be followed for the 
governmental forces in the Canal Zone, 


For years the American National 
Livestock Association and other cattle- 
men’s organizations have protested the 
purchase of beef outside the United 
States for the American military and 
naval forces overseas. Even though 
other countries were nearer, it has been 
felt that this business should go to the 
American cattleman who was in real 
need of a broadened outlet for his beef, 
Apparently cognizance is being taken 
of this in the changing policy of the 
War Department in awarding these 
beef contracts. 








throughout the country the survey is 
a compilation of the experiences of the 
20,000 member firms which are engaged 
in manufacturing, wholesaling and 
banking lines of industry. 

Sixteen cities report “good” collec- 
tions and 22 “good” sales. Thirteen 
of the 38 cities achieved the best rec- 
ord by reporting both sales and col- 
lections as “good.” The remainder were 
in the single “good” list. 





PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packers’, leather 
companies’, chain stores’ and food man- 
ufacturers’ listed stocks, May 2, 
1934, or nearest previous date, with 
number of shares dealt in during week, 
and closing prices, April 25, 1934: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended May April 
May 2. —May 2.— 2. 25. 
Amal, Leather. 900 5% 5 5 55% 
Do. Pfd. .... 300 36% 36% 36% 38 
Amer. H. & L. 600 7 7% 7% 9 
. Pfd. .... 1,200 34 34 34 40 
Amer. Stores.. 500 42% 42% 42% 2 
Armour A. ....25,575 6 63% 6 6% 
WR, Be. ceccce 13,375 3} 2% 2% 3% 
Do. Ill. Pfd.20,700 69 66% 68 71% 
Do. Del. Pfd. 700 91% 91% =91% 2% 
Beechnut Pack. .... meee wabai aoe 66 
Bohack, H. C.. 125 14 14 14 144 
' == sees ewe a 
a Pack... .... eee 19 
Chick. Co. Oil. 700 26 26 26 28% 
Childs Co ,200 8 7 7™ 10% 
Cudahy Pack 1,800 47% 46 47% 
First Nat. Strs. 2,100 G4% 63% ly 
Gen. Foods ... 8,800 35% 34% 34% 35% 
Gobel Co. .... 7,300 7™% ™% 7% 8% 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 80 124% 124% 124% 126 
Do. New ... 100 145 145 145 146 
Hormel, G. A.. .... wage enpe ae 
Hygrade Food. 700 4% 4% 4% 5 


MeMarr Stores. 
Mayer, Oscar... .... Renn Aeuce witat 
eg | Co. 600 1% 1% 1% 1% 
M. & H ass sea 


. eee “cee eaee 9% 

Morrell & Co.. 200 48 48 48 49 
) *§ 3. 9 ee eons eines eoee 1% 
Nat. Leather... 500 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Nat. BOR . ccc. 700 16 18% 138% $=§$417% 
Proc. & Gamb. 5,900 35% 34% 34% 36% 
Do. Pr. Pfd 380 107% 107% 107% 107% 
Rath Pack 50 26% 26% 26% $.24% 
Safeway Strs 6,300 53 51% 52% 55% 
Do. 6% Pfd 190 104 104 104 1045¢ 

Do. 7% Pfd. 460 110% 109% 110% i111 
Stahl Meyer .. .... ches rege eecis 5% 
& ©o....15,300 16% 16% 16% 17% 
Intl. ... 7,250 30% 29% 29% 31% 

mz Pork ... .... cows ‘aes cose OD 
U. 8. Cold Stor. .... sac 3314 

U._ 8. Leather. 600 8% 8% 8 9 
De. B. cececs 2,800 15 14% 14% #£«16% 

Do. Pr. Pfd 100 «65 65 75 
Wesson Oil 1,700 22 21% $=$.21% $=%2% 

Do. Prd. .... 600 59 59 59 59 
Wilson & Co 4,200 7 7 7 7% 

Me ccetee 11,900 22 20% 21 22 

Do. Pfd. .... 4,300 76% 74 74 77} 


Those reporting sales as “good” 
were: Birmingham, Ala.; San Diego, 
Cal.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Cedar Rapids, 
and Waterloo, Ia.; Duluth, St. Paul and 
St. Joseph, Minn.; Omaha, Nebr.; Al- 
bany, Elmira and New York, N. Y.; 
Grand Forks and Fargo, N. D.; Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Austin and Ft. Worth, Tex.; 
Lynchburg and Richmond, Va.; Blue- 
field and Charleston, W. Va. 


Those reporting “good” collections 
were: Birmingham, Ala.; San Diego, 
Cal.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Des Moines 
and Waterloo, Iowa; Duluth, Minn; 
Helena, Mont.; Grand Forks and Fargo, 
N. D.; Columbus, Ohio; Austin, Ft. 
Worth and Houston, Tex.; Lynchburg 
- Richmond, Va., and Bluefield, W. 

a. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES. 

National Tea Company reports $4,- 
608,491 sales for four weeks ended 
April 21 against $5,022,923 in a like 
1983 period or a decrease of 8.2 per 
cent. For the sixteen period ended 
April 21, sales totaled $16,435,416 
against $19,664,358, a decrease of 6.2 
per cent. Total of 1,260 stores were 
in operation April 21 against 1,360 a 
year earlier, a decrease of 7.3 per cent. 


Sales of Safeway Stores for four 
weeks ended April 21, 1934, were re- 
ported as $17,630,191, compared with 
$16,256,401 in the same four weeks’ 
period a year earlier, an increase of 
8.45 per cent. Sales for the sixteen 
weeks ended April 21, reported at $69,- 
485,154, compared with $62,513,688 in 
the same period last year, an increase 
of 11.07 per cent. Stores in operation 
now total 3,240 with 3,220 last year. 


Consolidated net profit of the Grand 
Union Tea Co. totaled $122,034 in the 
March quarter in comparison with $12,- 
144 in the corresponding three months 
last year. Net of this amount is equal 
to 1 per cent a share on 282,817 com- 
mon after preferred dividend require- 


ments. 
—— fe 


TREND OF LIVESTOCK COSTS. 

While hog prices at Chicago duri 
April averaged only 10c per hund 
higher than those in the same month 
a year ago, average steer prices at 
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$6.40 were $1.45 higher than in April, 
1933, fat cows and heifers were 65c 
higher, calves were 40c higher and. 
lambs were $4.00 higher. 

Cattle prices have staged a sharp re- 
covery over the winter’s low point made 
in December, in some cases being $3.50 
to $4.00 higher for the same grades. 
This is particularly true of heavy fin- 
ished steers which met a very poor ¢de- 
mand during the mid-winter months. 

Lamb prices have enjoyed a steady 
upturn since the first of the year and 
have shown large increases over prices 
of a year ago. In January the average 
lamb price was $8.20 compared with 
$5.95 in the same month a year earlier. 
In February the average was $9.20 
against $5.65 last February; in March 
it was $9.25 against $5.50 and in April 
$9.35 against $5.35 last April. 

No processing tax is assessed against 
either cattle or lambs but a tax of $2.25 
per cwt. applies to hogs. 

fe 


GOOD ACCIDENT RECORD. 


For operating twenty-seven months 
without a lost-time accident, the Inter- 
state Packing Company, Winona, Min- 
nesota, will retain the monthly safety 
pennant awarded by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, which it has 
not relinquished once since it was re- 
ceived 27 months ago, the Institute 
stated today. The Interstate Company 
has used safety devices on its sharp- 
edged tools wherever possible and care- 
fully drilled the employees in their 
work to avoid accident. 

In addition, there were 23 other pack- 
ing companies throughout the United 
States which operated during the 
month of March without a lost-time 
accident. 

A lost-time accident is defined as 
one resulting in loss of time other than 
on the day or shift during which the 
accident occurred. 
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BOOTLEGGED PORK. 


Charges that dressed hogs are being 
bootlegged in Chicago have been made 
by some of the smaller packinghouses 
and city butchers. This is being done 
to such an extent, it is claimed, as to 
make inroads on the business of those 
complying with the federal regulation 
as to the processing tax of $2.25 per 
cewt. 


It is reported that the bulk of the 
bootlegged meat is in pigs of 100 lbs. 
and under, although hogs weighing as 
much as 200 Ibs. and over have been 
included. This meat is sold at prices 
well under those that must be charged 
by processors who pay the tax. 

Agents of the internal revenue 
bureau were assigned to maintain a 
check to determine whether and to what 
extent pork is being bootlegged to pre- 
vent payment of the tax. 

— fe 


TRAINLOAD OF LARD. 


Forty carloads of lard bound for the 
United Kingdom left Mobile recently 
on the Waterman Steamship Corpora- 
tion steamer Afoundria. It was shipped 
by John Morrell and Company, Ottum- 
wa, Ia. This is claimed to have been 
the largest individual shipment of lard 
ever moved through a southern port. 


Week ending May 5, 1934 





Some Packer Problems 


Rath Compares Farming, Packing 
with “Christmas Tree Industries” 


ERISHABILITY of meat tends to 

turn both farming and packing into 
“Christmas tree industries,” John W. 
Rath, chairman of the board of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
told those in attendance at the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States this week. 

Speaking on the subject of “The 
Packer and the Agricultural Program,” 
Mr. Rath, who is president of the Rath 
Packing Company of Waterloo, Iowa, 
declared that the perishability of most 
forms of meat puts their owner “on the 
spot” just as if he were selling Christ- 
mas trees on Christmas Eve. 

“The farmer whose chief crop is live 
stock, must sell this year’s crop this 
year,” he explained, “not only because 
he owes the banker on it, but also 
because there is a definite time in the 
growth of stock at which it should be 
marketed, just as there is a certain 
moment to take a cake from the oven. 


Immediate Turnover Necessary. 


“Thus thousands of farmers, at cer- 
tain seasons, must sell their live stock 
in a single week or a single month; and 
they must sell it at the quickest pos- 
sible moment after reaching the mar- 
ket, no matter whether the demand is 
strong or weak. 


“Then the packer in turn must sell the 
meat for whatever he can get for it; 
he, too, is handling a perishable prod- 
uct, and even if it were not, he would 
lack the room to store it indefinitely; 
like a dealer selling Christmas trees 
on Christmas Eve, if the demand is not 
there immediately, he must drop the 
price until one is created. We have 
to sell our trees before Christmas, and 
the buyer knows it. He, on the other 
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hand, may not have to buy immediately; 
in fact, he may not have to buy our 
kind of Christmas trees at all.” 


As a sample case, Mr. Rath cited last 
year when farmers raised and marketed 
“half a million more calves, a million 
and a quarter more cattle, and more 
than two million more hogs than the 
year before’”—and the packers had to 
sell them. Sixty thousand carloads 
more meat were sold last year than in 
1929, to consumers who had less than 
half as much money with which to buy 
as in 1929. 


“You consumers ate it,” he said, “but 
you got it at your own price, and that 
was a price so low that it helped to 
keep thousands of farmers close to the 
subsistence level a year longer, and left 
many of them still unable to buy from 
you all the shoes and dresses and books 
and insurance policies that their fami- 
lies may have needed.” 


Larger Purchasing Power, This Year. 

This year though, he said, larger pur- 
chasing power has permitted some price 
recovery, so that in the first three 
months packers have been able to pass 
on to farmers $59,000,000 or about 29 
per cent more for their live stock than 
in the first quarter last year. Even 
hog purchases contributed nearly $13,- 
000,000 of this gain, in spite of the 
fact that the hog processing taxes col- 
lected from the packer for eventual 
transfer by the government to the 
farmer, as benefit payments and in 
other ways, totaled an additional 
$42,000,000. 

Mr. Rath described hogs as appar- 
ently the only “perishable” product on 
the list of processing taxes, and noted 
that the slaughter tax of 2%c per 
pound on a hog that sells for but 4c 
a pound, is equivalent to 56. per cent 
of his value and is perhaps the highest 
tax on the list. He pointed out, also, 
that if the tax could be compared with 
the value of the product, the ratio 
would be considerably higher than 56 
per cent, because hogs are a “diminish- 
ing commodity”—the best any packer 
can possibly do with each 100 pounds 
of hog is to get about 72 pounds of 
meat and lard from it. 

He declared that the $200,000,000, “or 
nearly that,” which the packing indus- 
try will turn over to the government in 
processing taxes this year, is more than 
six times the profits of the entire indus- 
try from all sources last year, and more 
than three times its entire profits in 
1923 or 1924, its record years of the 
so-called prosperity era. 

For the ten-year period ending in 
1932, he said, the packing industry was 
averaging but 3.8 per cent on its in- 
vestment, while all the industries of the 
country were averaging 8.1 per cent, or 
more than twice as much. He added 
that “if every cent of their 1933 profit 
from all sources had been passed on to 
the farmer in highér prices for his live 
stock, the increase would have been 


only about one-seventh of one cent per 
pound.” 
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Utilizing Horns 
How are horns handled and what use 
can be made of them? A packer says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 


A lot of the cattle in this part of the country 
are horned and we want to get the most we can 
out of the horns. Can we utilize these in the 
packinghouse or what outlet is there for them? 
We understand the horn pith also has some value. 


Please give us whatever information you can as 
to the handling and processing of horns. 

Horns are prepared in the packing- 
house for commercial use in the manu- 
facture of certain products. Packers 
rarely actually manufacture products 
from horns. The quantity of horns 
available for commercial purposes is 
much less than in the earlier years, as 
a result of breeding cattle either with 
small horns or none at all and of de- 
horning. The latter has been followed 
extensively because of injury done other 
animals by those with horns. 

After removal from the animal, the 
horns are thrown into a vat of water, 
held at a temperature of 140 to 150 
degs. F. They are soaked for 10 or 15 
minutes, taken out and the pith re- 
moved by hammering the horn. It is 
desirable that the pith be removed as 
soon as possible after removing the 
horn from the head. The piths are 
dried on steam coils and are used in 
the manufacture of glue. 

Artificial heat should not be used in 
drying the horns as it has a tendency 
to make them crack. It is better to 
store them in a room with a good cir- 
culation of air but not too dry. They 
should be left there until they are dry. 
They are then graded as follows: 

No. 1 steer horns weigh 80 lbs. per 
100 pieces and up. They must average 
100 Ibs. per 100 pieces, with the tips 
clear and perfect. If a steer horn is 
cracked, scaled or cut, it falls into the 
No. 2 grade. 

No. 2 steer horns are those weighing 
65 to 85 lbs. per 100 pieces, with an 
average of 70 lbs. 

No. 3 steer and cowhorns weigh 30 to 
65 Ibs. per 100 pieces. This grade in- 
cludes all tipless steer horns. 

No. 4 grade includes bull horns, crabs 
and culls, as well. as any other horns 
not good enough to go into any of the 
other grades. These horns must have 
at least 3 in. cutting space in length. 

Stumps and small pieces not’’good 
enough to go into any one of the four 
grades are classed as “waste.” 


Horns in all grades must be free from 
dirt and thoroughly dried. They are 
then ready for sale to the manufac- 
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turer. In the preparation for manu- 
facture, the horn is split open, steamed, 
softened and flattened by hydraulic 
pressure. Flaws show up at this point. 


Heavy horns like bull, stag and ox 
horns are usually ground for fertilizer. 

Piths are prepared for the glue 
manufacturer as follows: They are 
thoroughly washed and cooked for 
three-quarters of an hour, so all skin, 
hard fat and blood can be removed 
leaving the pith white and clean. They 


should be colorless and odorless for fine 
quality glue stock. If the piths can not 
be cleaned as soon as they are removed 
from the horns, they should be dried in 
the open air where there is plenty of 
circulation to prevent discoloration. 


rr 


Pressing Boiled Hams 


Should hams be pressed after they 
are cooked? One packer says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are having trouble with our boiled hams 
falling apart after they are cooked. Can you tell 
what is the trouble? We have been pressing 
them when we take them out of the cook vat 
and put them into the cooler. 

Many ham cookers make the mistake 
of re-pressing the hams after cooking. 
This squeezes out the juice, and when 
the hams are sliced, of course they fall 
apart. Hams should be pressed at once 
after boning, not left for later press- 
ing, and then should not be re-pressed. 


Another error is soaking the hams 
after boning. Hams should never be 
soaked after boning, but should be 
pressed as soon as boned, and cooked 


not later than the following day. Hold- 
ing them longer after boning and be- 
fore cooking will cause them to fall 
apart when sliced. 








Smokehouse Grease— 
A Fire Hazard 


How often do you clean the 
walls of your smokehouse? 

Grease accumulations on smoke- 
house walls have been found to be 
one of the chief fire hazards in 
many packing plants. 

Not long ago a packing plant 
suffered a heavy fire loss. Inves- 
tigation proved the fire started 
in the smokehouse. 

And the cause was this: Grease 
covered the smokehouse walls 
over an inch thick. 

Both this fire loss and the loss 
of business during rebuilding 
could have been avoided simply 
by cleaning the smokehouse walls 
at regular, frequent intervals. 

How long ago was this done 














IL in your plant? 















Sausage for Many Uses 


Berliner, sometimes called “ham” 
sausage, finds wide use in summer for 
sandwiches, luncheons and suppers. It 
is very good heated and served with 
fried eggs. 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We want to make a nice ready to serve sau- 
sage for our trade this summer—a sausage that 
has many uses and will be popular. Can you 
suggest something and give us information as to 
the formula and its method of manufacture? 

There are several ways of making 
this product and of varying its ap- 
pearance. One formula is as follows: 


85 lbs. 90 per cent lean pork trim- 
mings, well cured 
15 lbs. beef, fresh 


Grind the pork trimmings through 
the % in. plate and chop the beef. Put 
in the mixer and add the following sea- 
soning: 


6 oz. pepper 

8 oz. sugar 

% oz. ground cloves 
% oz. cinnamon 


If desired, 5 tablespoons of maple- 
ine may be dissolved in one-half gal- 
lon of ice water and added to the meat. 
The meat and seasoning should be thor- 
oughly mixed. If necessary, a small 
amount of salt may be added because 
of the fresh beef used. However, if 
the pork has been given the regular 
cure this probably will not be required. 

Stuff the product in bungs, bladders 
or large cellulose containers. Allow the 
sausage to hang in natural tempera- 
tures for an hour or two before placing 
it in the smokehouse, rinsing it off with 
scalding water so it will be dry and 
clean when it is ready to be smoked. 
Start the product at a temperature of 
120 degs. F. and allow it to smoke for 
about an hour at this temperature then 
raise the heat to 145 degs. F. for the 
second hour. 

The product is cooked in water at a 
temperature of 165 degs. F., the length 
of time depending on the size of the 
sausage. After removing from the 
cooker, sprinkle with cold water until 
thoroughly chilled, then rinse well with 
hot water to shrink the casing. 


Allow it to hang in natural tempera- 
tures for an hour or two before putting 
in the cooler. It is well to hold this 
finished sausage at temperatures not 
lower than 45 degs. F 

A variation in this sausage may be 
made by adding some chopped pimien- 
tos and to each 100 lbs. of meat, 7 or 
8 lbs. of back fat in finely cut cubes. 
If desired, just half of the batch could 
be so handled by removing half from 
the mixer before the garnish is added. 
If stuffed in bladders, the product 1s 
cooked 3% hours at 165 degs. F. 

If the product is to be sold as “ham” 
sausage it must be made of all ham 
trimmings. 
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A sausage manufacturer , 
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Water for Scalding 


A Southern packer has some prob- 
lems in connection with his hog scald- 
ing vat. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 


In heating water by steam for our hog scald- 
ing vat, we have a 1 in. pipe running perpen- 
dicularly down one corner of the vat and horizon- 
tally across the bottom, the pipe being loose at 
ene end. The horizontal pipe has two rows of 
holes about an inch apart running lengthwise 
of it. 

When heating the water, this arrangement 
makes a terrible noise. Is there anything we 
ean do to eliminate the noise? Or is there any 
different rigging we can install that will not 
cause noise? 


How high should the temperature of the water 
be for best results? 

In heating water for scaling hogs, 
the usual practice is to introduce the 
steam at one or more points depending 
on the size of the tank. Uniform tem- 
peratures are maintained with an auto- 
matic temperature regulator or a water 
circulator. 


If an automatic ducker is installed, 
this will aid in keeping the water in 
circulation and maintain a fairly uni- 
form temperature in all parts of the 
tub. Circulation of water is desirable 
in any tub for best results. 


To prevent noise when live steam is 
introduced into the hog scalding water 
the steam pipes usually are equipped 
with what is commonly known as a 
noiseless heater. This muffles the noise 
and reduces vibration. This device, 
which is really a syphon, may be pur- 
chased from the Fulton Sylphon Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


As to the temperature of the water 
used, this will depend on the size of 
the tub and the number of hogs being 
slaughtered. The temperature may be 
as low as 132 degs. F. if the hogs can 
be permitted to remain long enough 
to scald properly, which is about six 
minutes in water of this temperature. 
Where the scalding vats are small the 
temperatures must be higher although 
the maximum should not exceed 142 
degs. F. The time required to scald 
hogs well varies according to location 
of plant, season of year and breed of 
hogs. In general 100 hogs can be 
scalded per hour for each 10 feet of vat 
length. 


The composition of the water itself 
has much to do with proper scalding. 
Soft water is best as hard water will 
not do good work unless a water soft- 
ener is used. Slaked lime is one of the 
best and cheapest softeners. Two water 
buckets of common unslaked lime are 
put into a 40 ft. vat at the start of the 
kill and an additional bucketful is 
added every hour while killing goes on. 
This is not necessary where soft water 


ls used. 
fe 


Boiled second pickle which has been 
used once may be used again. “PORK 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 
new book tells how. 


Week ending May 5, 1934 











Operating Pointers 


Por the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master 





STEAM AND POWER SAVINGS. 
(Continued from page 18.) 


tained. Interest on the investment 
made in the engine-generator set, there- 
fore, is 331/3 per cent. 

The steam and power situation in 
this plant is somewhat unusual in that 
only cattle, calves and sheep are slaugh- 
tered and no processing is done other 
than inedible rendering. Demands for 
both process steam and power, there- 
fore, are less than probably would ex- 
ist in a meat plant of comparable size 
slaughtering cattle, hogs and sheep, 
processing by-products, curing and 
smoking and manufacturing sausage 
and meat products. 


With smaller steam and power de- 
mands, possible savings accordingly are 
less. In a general packing plant of 
comparable size, possible savings by 
adopting the methods described prob- 
ably would exceed considerably the sav- 
ings the Illinois Packing Co. has been 
able to make. 


Rendering with Exhaust Steam. 

Invariably the process steam demand 
in a meat packing plant exceeds the 
power demand. The greater the power 
demand, therefore’ the greater is the 
possibility for saving on the power bill 
by generating power up to the limit of 
the low pressure process steam demand. 


Recent developments—particularly in 
rendering—have made it possible for 
many meat plants to generate all their 
power needs as a by-product of the low 
pressure steam demand without adding 
to present boiler room equipment, and 
at a comparatively small investment for 
power generating equipment. 








Can’t Total With 
One Item Missing 


When a packer figures costs—as he 
must do today more closely than ever— 
is his total safe with one item guessed 
at? 


He figures this way: 


Cost of livestock........ KNOWN 
Comt GF TAGE doc ccksss KNOWN 
Cost of supplies........ KNOWN 
Distribution cost ....... KNOWN 
Pized charges «i. ..6..- KNOWN 


Cost of steam and power ? 


ME. +0 0 co waren ? 


Is this a safe basis on which to oper- 
ate today? 








EDITOR’S NOTE.—This subject will be 
considered in another article in this 
series. 

When the new engine-generator set 
was installed in the plant of the Illinois 
Packing Co., as explained previously, 
rendering was done at intermediate 
steam pressures—75 and 45 lbs. Some 
time ago the company installed a Lowry 
circulating rendering unit. This ren- 
ders with 5 lbs. steam pressure. Ex- 
haust from the engines and pumps or 
live steam reduced to the required 
pressure can be used. 


This unit increased the low pressure 
process steam demand, and accordingly 
increased the quantity of power for 
plant uses that can be generated as a 
by-product of this demand. Another 
unit of the same type is being installed. 


When the second unit is in use the 
low pressure steam demand probably 
will exceed the power demand, a situ- 
ation which exists in most packing 
plants. The company will then be in 
a position, if it so desires, to generate 
all its power as a by-product without 
increasing fuel burned or labor required 
in boiler or engine room. 


In other words, it can secure prac- 
tically all its power at practically no 
expense except overhead. 


This is the fifth of a series of reports 
on conditions found by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER STEAM AND POWER 
SAVING SERVICE in meat plant power 
departments. 


The sixth report will appear in an early 


issue, 
—o— 
NEW VISKING FOR DRY SAUSAGE. 


Of particular interest to manufac- 
turers of dry and semi-dry types of 
sausage is the new patented “D. S. 
Visking” now formally introduced by 
The Visking Corporation. D. S. Viskings 
have been developed for those items 
where close adhesion of the Visking to 
the surface of the product is essential. 

In describing their latest contribution 
to the sausage industry, The Visking 
Corporation states: “D. S. Viskings 
fill a long felt need for a uniform and 
identifiable packaging medium for 
dry or semi-dry sausage which can be 
controlled in processing, easily kept 
free of mold, and one which enhances 
the color and eye-appeal of the product. 


“D. S. Viskings have been exhaus- 
tively tested by many of the larger 
manufacturers of dried sausage, both 
in this country and in Europe, and on 
the basis of their results are recom- 
mended unhesitatingly to those manu- 
facturers who aim to produce the best 
quality and most attractive product.” 

a Xo 

How much power or light is being 

wasted in your pork departments? 


Have you read “PoRK PACKING,” The 
National Provisioner’s latest book? 
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¢ MODERNIZE 





Your Packing Plant 


LD equipment and buildings can be made into 
money-makers instead of money-losers — if you 
modernize them economically and efficiently. 
New construction can be profitably undertaken to replace 
obsolete structures — if you plan such projects to meet 


certain requirements. 


The selling advantages of Government inspection can be 
yours at low cost — if the necessary changes are planned 
correctly. In fact, profits today lie entirely in planned 
packing. 


Profit by changing conditions! You can if you meet them 
with a definite plan — with a Menges-Mange plan. Our 
experience covers years of production engineering and 
building construction in the packing industry. In chang- 
ing plants to meet Government inspection regulations, we 
have had more than ordinary success. 


Let us show you how to make the most of modern con- 
ditions — by meeting them with well-planned production 
facilities. An inquiry will bring full details — without 
obligation. 


Menges AL Manse wn. 


ARCHITECTS € ENGINEERS 
I515 N. GRAND BLVD. 





TO THE 


PACKING INDUSTRY 
JT. LOUIS, MO. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


QUICK FREEZING RESULTS. 


Experiments in quick freezing con- 
tinue to yield interesting and valuable 
information on food preservation. In 
addition to the experimental work done 
by the U. S. Department and individ- 
uals interested in quick freezing meth- 
ods and processes, a number of states 
have carried on extensive research. 

A recent report from Dr. Donald K. 
Tressler, chief in research for the New 
York State Experimental Station, states 
that officials are studying all phases 
of the quick freezing industry and have 
tested a large variety of fruits and 
vegetables for their suitability to be 
processed by this method. Much of 
this work has been done in cooperation 
with the Birdseye Laboratories. 


This report states that three novel 
vegetables—broccoli, cauliflower and 
squash—have been added to the already 
long list of frozen products which are 
packed commercially in retail packages. 
Prof. Harvey of the University of Min- 
nesota claims to have packed and 
frozen diced cantaloupe on an experi- 
mental scale. 


Comprehensive variety studies of 
peaches and strawberries were carried 
out by the U. S. Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry in Washington. The study of 
peach varieties was particularly suc- 
cessful, indicating three varieties which 
brown (oxidize) exceedingly slowly, 
viz., Oriole, Eclipse and Primrose. The 
study of the adaptability of strawberry 
varieties for freezing was not marked 
with much success, only two varieties 
being found—Big Late and the Red 
Heart—which are as good as those now 
packed commercially, i. e., the Marshall, 
Missionary, Blakemore and Klondike. 


The Birdseye laboratories and the 
New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station have cooperated in variety 
studies of a large number of fruits and 
vegetables. These studies have dis- 
closed one variety of peach, the Sun- 
beam, which does not brown at all. 
Other varieties which do not brown 
easily are the Arp, the Massesoit, the 
Golden Jubilee and the Muir. 

The vegetable work at Geneva, New 
York, has shown that sweet corn top- 
crosses possess certain advantages for 
freezing not found in the usual open 
pollinated varieties. These crosses 
yield ears which are remarkably uni- 
form in size; moreover, practically all 
of the ears in a given plot mature at 
exactly the same time. Also, the ears 
remain at the optimum maturity about 
three days longer than do the common 
open-pollinated varieties, e. g., Golden 
Bantam and Golden Sunshine. Thus 
the yield per acre of ears suitable for 
freezing is very high. These crosses 
were found to be especially good: 
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Golden Bantam x 1339, Golden Sun- 
shine x 1339, and the Golden Cross 
Bantam. This same work has indicated 
that frozen Golden Delicious and Golden 
Hubbard squash are of particularly fine 
flavor. 

Studies of the vining of peas con- 
ducted by these scientists at Geneva 
have shown that the prompt blanching 
of peas after vining is of utmost im- 
portance in obtaining a high quality of 
frozen product. This work corroborates 
that of Doctor Kohman of the National 
Canners Association. 

At the Massachusetts Experiment 
Station, Dr. Carl R. Fellers has been 
studying the nutritive values of frozen 
strawberries, blueberries, cranberries 
and asparagus. His data indicates no 
loss of the vitamin C potency of those 
products, provided they are held at 
temperature in the neighborhood of 
zero deg. Fahr. Thus, storage at low 
temperature is seen to aid in the reten- 
tion of nutritive values as well as flavor 
and color. 

Large scale experiments at the Birds- 
eye Laboratories have indicated that it 
is possible to produce a quick-frozen 
cream which, when thawed, can scarcely 
be told from freshly separated cream. 
Quick-frozen cream promised to be of 
great commercial importance. 

In cooperative experiments conducted 
by U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
quick-frozen ducks were found to be 
greatly superior to slow frozen birds 
taken from the same lot and packed 
simultaneously. The quick-frozen birds 
were not only of.superior flavor but 
showed no rancidity and had a much 
lower bacterial count than the slow 
frozen product. 

— 


PIPE INSULATION INSPECTION. 


Most insulations used on ammonia 
and brine lines are efficient when first 
installed. The manner in which this 
efficiency is retained depends, in large 
measure, on the care with which the 
insulation is kept in good repair. 


Contrary to the practice of many 
operating engineers, ammonia and 
brine line insulation should be inspected 
at rather frequent intervals. This is 
made particularly necessary because of 
the severe conditions of heat and mois- 
ture in some of the departments of the 
plant through which the pipe lines may 
pass. Pipe hangers should be repaired 
and replaced when necessary, painting 
should be kept in good repair, loose or 
sagging insulation should be replaced 


as well as broken binding straps or 
wire, and breaks should be sealed. 

Particular care should be taken to 
detect points at which moisture might 
work into the insulation. Moisture in 
the insulation will freeze and expand, 
sometimes damaging the insulation and 
seriously reducing insulating efficiency. 
As in the case with mechanical equip- 
ment, small repairs to insulation may 
save much time and labor later on, as 
well as preventing a greater-than- 
necessary heat loss. 


BEEF STORAGE “LIFE” LONGER. 


Experiments with the use of carbon 
dioxide in chilled beef storage indi- 
cate that the storage “life” of beef may 
be increased by 40 per cent when 10 
to 12 per cent of carbon dioxide is 
used. These results were secured in 
experiments being carried on under the 
direction of the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research in cooperation 
with the Queensland Meat Industry 
Board at the Brisbane, Australia, 
abattoir. 


Results so far obtained indicate that 
chilled beef may be held in good condi- 
tion for a period of 53 days by the use 
of carbon dioxide. This would more 
than cover the time of shipment from 
Australia to the United Kingdom, and 
might prove to be an important factor 
in Australia’s beef export trade. 

However, the duration of safe stor- 
age, both in carbon dioxide and in air, 
was largely determined by the numbers 
of bacteria acquired by the beef dur- 
ing dressing and initial chilling which 
was capable of relatively rapid multi- 
plication at a temperature of 1 deg. C. 
(30.2 degs. F.). 

Under the conditions in which these 
experiments were carried out, attack on 
the moister superficial tissues by bac- 
teria was found to be the chief cause 
of deterioration in chilled beef stored 
for prolonged periods. Deterioration 
caused by the growth of molds in this 
experiment was relatively insignificant, 
it was said, due mainly to the fact that 
molds constituted an extremely small 
percentage of the initial contamina- 
tion. 

So far it is felt that an insufficient 
number of experiments have been car- 
ried out to enable accurate deductions 
as to the value of carbon dioxide in 
prolonging the safe period of storage 
of chilled beef. 

Some results of experiments made on 
the use of carbon dioxide in the stor- 
age of fresh pork were reported in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of March 
25, 1933. 

oo 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


A cold storage building is to be 
erected at 110 South D st., San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., by the Associated Ware- 
house Co. 

An explosion of undetermined origin 
recently damaged the plant of the Mich- 
igan Ice & Cold Storage Co., Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. 

Wilson and Company will construct 
an addition to their slaughter house at 
5052 S. Ashland ave., Chicago, the cost 
to be about $80,000. 

The Ritchie Meat and Grocery Co., 
Monroe, La., is planning to erect a 
cold storage plant soon and are now 
sending out for bids on the equipment. 

An abattoir and packing plant is to 
be erected on Apache st., San Antonio, 
Tex., by Roegelin Provision Co., 1009 
E. Commerce st., operators of a chain 
of packing house markets. 
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You get more than a turbine 





General Electric Company 
Department 6A-201 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Please send me information on 


( ) Mechanical-drive turbines, GEA-1145B 7 
€ ) Turbine-generators, GEA-1011C l 
| 
| 
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Name 
Street 


Cay... il ae : 710-186 











1. Experience in Steam-plant Problems 


You get the value of 40 years’ experience which Gen- 
eral Electric engineers have had in every type of steam- 
plant problem. And in every G-E turbine-generator 
and mechanical-drive turbine there are incorporated 
the same principles of design, the same workmanship, 
the same quality of materials, that characterize large 
G-E turbine-generators. 


2. Engineers and Construction Men Available for 
Service 


Whenever you have need for consultation on turbine 
problems, a nation-wide sales, engineering, and con- 
struction service is at your disposal. This service is 
available for many years after a turbine has been 
installed. 


3. Performance Records 


Performance records of G-E turbines are their best 
recommendation. These turbines have set standards 
of economy and reliable operation for every kind of 
power-plant drive. 


4. Service Shops 


A national chain of service shops stands ready to 
serve. A factory-trained personnel, modern methods 
of manufacture, and close cooperation with our en- 
gineering organization are your assurance of satisfac- 
tory repair and inspection service. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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A Page for Purchasing Departments 


NEW RECORDING REGULATORS. 


One of the major difficulties en- 
countered in solving temperature, pres- 
sure, liquid level, etc., control problems 
has always been the inability to design 
instruments to maintain either thrott- 
ling or on-and-off control when desired. 

It is said that the universal sensi- 
tivity adjuster incorporated in all “Ful- 
scope” regulators, manufactured by the 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., provides a full-range sliding 
adjustment by which the regulator per- 
formance can be perfectly balanced for 
any degree of apparatus time lag. A 
simple screw-driver adjustment on a 
graduated dial gives throttling or on- 
and-off diaphragm valve action, which- 
ever provides the desired type of con- 
trol. The manufacturers claim that the 
adjustment does not require a skilled 
operator, removal of chart or interrup- 
tion of service. 

Also, it is said, the regulator me- 
chanism and means of adjustment of 
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MINIMIZING TIME LAG. 
This illustrates the simplicity of balanc- 


ing instrument performance with appa- 
ratus time lag. 


these regulators are the same whether 
for controlling temperature, pressure, 
rate of flow or liquid level. They differ 
only in their means of actuation. This 
is said to insure uniformity of instru- 
ment operation and processing results 
on their continuous or batch processes, 
quick and thorough training of opera- 
tors and interchangeability of parts. 

The manufacturers claim that regu- 
lator action can be converted easily and 
quickly from direct to reverse or vice 
versa, without addition or subtraction 
of parts. This permits any combina- 
tion of regulator and diaphragm valve 
action best suited to processing re- 
quirements. 

The manufacturers further claim 
that temperature or pressure regula- 
tors are readily adaptable to applica- 
tions requiring a different temperature 
or pressure range by simply substitut- 
ing a tube system and chart with the 
required range. It is equally easy, they 
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claim, for the operator to convert a 
temperature instrument into a pressure 
instrument, or vice versa. 


ee ee 
NEW VARIABLE ROLLER DRIVE. 


The Link-Belt Co., Chicago and Phil- 
adelphia, have announced a _ variable 
speed transmission for fractional horse- 
power duty, known as the Link-Belt 
V. R. D. (Variable Roller Drive). 

This is said to be capable of a horse- 
power output of % h.p. at maximum 
speed, with a maximum ratio of speed 
variation of 10 to 1, and has such fea- 
tures as compact all-metal construction, 

















NEW VARIABLE ROLLER DRIVE. 


This unit is furnished with a horizontal 

or vertical box, with or without reduction 

gearing. It can also be supplied motor- 

ized, with the motor forming a part of 
the unit. 


total enclosure, self-lubrication in an 
oil bath, protection from moisture and 
grit and the use of a chain for trans- 
mitting the power positively. 

The novelty in the V. R. D. is said 
to consist in the construction and ap- 
plication of the chain which is used for 
transmitting the power from input to 
output shaft. It is a side-contact roller 
chain, consisting of steel links, made 
endless and connected by hardened steel 
pins in hardened steel joint bushings. 

Openings in each pitch of links pro- 
vide a pocket for each of two hard steel 
rollers and from both sides a portion 
of roller protrudes sufficiently to per- 
mit each pair of chain rollers, at each 
engagement of chain and wheels, to roll 
into contact with the hardened steel 
conical opposed discs, forming the 
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A SECTION OF THE LINK BELT 
Vv. R. D. CHAIN, 


driver and driven wheels, until finally 
the chain is engaged positively in the 
wedge-shaped wheels at the proper 
pitch line for the speed desired on the 
output shaft. It is said that the disen- 
gagement of the chain is a smooth, 
rolling action. 

A speed indicator permits ready 
check-up on operating speed settings. 
Spring pressure applied to the two 
discs of one wheel serves, it is claimed, 
to maintain correct tension and com- 
pensate for natural chain wear auto- 
matically. 





NEW INSULATING MATERIAL. 


A new type of asphaltic mastic called 
Enamelite is offered to users of cork- 
board insulation. It is used as an ad- 
hesive for attaching the corkboard onto 
walls and ceilings and also used for the 
plaster finish on the exposed surface 
of the cork. The Presstite Engineering 
Co. of St. Louis, Mo., are the manufac- 
turers. 


Enamelite is used cold, does not con- 
tain any water, therefore can be used 
at below freezing temperatures. This 
is said to make it desirable for use in 
repair work as it is not necessary to put 
a room out of service to make repairs 
where some cork has fallen off. The 
manufacturers claim it has very high 
adhesive and tensil strength, and its use 
as an adhesive and plaster finish will 
prevent the infiltration of air and mois- 
ture into the cork, which causes disin- 
tegration and reduces the efficiency of 
the insulation. 


ne 
SMALL UNIT COOLERS. 


The York Ice Machinery Corp., York, 
Pa., has recently perfected the develop- 
ment of a number of new models in the 
smaller sized air conditioning units. 





FOR USE IN SMALL PLANTS, 


The floor type air conditioner is used 
in single or multiple applications, and 
is especially adaptable for spaces where 
the larger York units or central air 
conditioning system cannot be applied. 
The air belt velocity is sufficiently high, 
it is said, to insure improved air dis- 
tribution, without drafts, for both heat- 
ing and cooling duty. The fan motors 
are of the capacitor type, designed for 
quiet operation and to eliminate radio 
noises. The speed may be changed to 
accommodate the particular applica- 
tions. 


The interior casing is of 16-gauge 
galvanized steel, of tight construction, 
and completely encloses the air con- 
ditioning chamber, which is said to in- 
sure that all air circulated by the fan 
comes in contact with the conditioning 
surface. The exterior casing, of No. 
20 gauge steel, is secured to an angle 
iron superstructure. This exterior cas- 
ing conceals the heavy durable working 
parts from view and provides an insu- 
lating air compartment around the air 
conditioning chamber. Tight closing, 
readily accessible doors provide for re- 
moval of filter and inspection of motor. 
All interior metal is further protected 
by aluminum coating. 
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These charts in THE NATIONAL PROVI 
SIONER MARKET SERVICE series show the 
trend of prices of fresh and cured pork meats 
and live hogs at Chicago during the first four 
months of 1934 compared with the like period 
in 1933 and 1932. 

Prices on all product and on hogs 
were lower during April in the face 
of higher prices for cattle and lambs 
and for beef and lamb. Hog prices 
averaged 45c under those of March 
but were 10c higher than in April a 
year ago. With the processing tax of 
$2.25 per hundredweight, the average 
price of hogs to the packer during the 
month was $6.15 per hundred. 


It is a matter of a good deal of in- 
terest to note the relationship of fresh 
pork prices to those of one and two 
years ago. They have been consistent- 
ly higher during the four months of 
1934 when compared with prices of 
one and two years ago, while hog prices 
have been on practically the same level 
as those of 1932 and only slightly high- 
er than in 1933. This would point to 
the fact that the bulk of the processing 
tax is being absorbed in product prices. 
The situation is apparent also in cured 
meat prices, but to a somewhat less 
degree. 
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Pork Loins.—This product enjoyed a 
fairly steady market during April with 
a fair volume of business. e trade 
was featureless but held fairly well, 
This was helped by the light cutting 
which, however, proved ample with 
light averages in rather heavy supply. 

Hams.—The upward trend in price 
of hams which had been experienced 
since the first of the year was reversed 
in April when prices worked slightly 
lower, with demand light. Heavy green 
hams were in fair demand on resting 
orders and with supply moderate. 

Bellies—Square cut and_ seedless 
bellies were rather weak and trade in 
this product was slow during April 
following three months of rising prices, 
The total volume of business in carlots 
was rather light, bulk of the product 
moving out through smokehouse chan- 
nels. 

Boston Butts.—This product was 
weak and lost considerable ground fol- 
lowing the Easter trade. There has 
been a fairly good business on frozen 
ae ge butts at slightly lower price 
evels. 


Picnics.—Price weakness featured 
the market on green picnics during 
April following a fairly good level dur- 
ing the first three months of the year. 
Demand was largely for the heavier 
averages for boning purposes, but the 
bulk of the production fell into the 
lighter averages. 


Cured Meats and Lard. 


S. P. Hams.—The light and medium 
averages of pickled hams were inactive 
and weak. There was a slow export 
outlet and domestic inquiries were in 
limited volume. Boiling weights have 
been fairly active with supply mod- 
erate. These look in strong position in 
relation to supply and demand with 
prospect for limited supplies as peak 
of summer trade is reached. 

Lard.—Cash lard prices took a steady 
down turn during the month, stocks in- 
creased and are very high when com- 
pared with those of a year ago. 
domestic outlet has been weak and ex- 
port limited when compared with that 
of recent years. 

Dry Cure Bellies.—This product has 
been firm and fairly active. Demand 
has been good and the price level has 
held reasonably well at the high aver- 
age reached during March. 

Dry Salt Bellies.—Prices of dry salt 
bellies have worked lower on a general 
lack of demand. Outlet in the South 
is more limited, believed due in part to 
curtailment of crop activities and a 
generally changed set-up in the finane- 
ing of food needs in anticipation of the 
cotton crop. Distribution by relief 
agencies of a wide variety of foods has 
relieved employers and others normally 
responsible and many sellers in the ter- 
ritory believe this has had an adverse 
influence on sales. 

Fat Backs.—D. S. fat backs have ex- 
perienced much irregularity in price, 
with the supply of the light and 
medium weight in excess of demand. 
There has been no outlet for backs 
through the lard tank because of the 
very low price and slow demand for 
lard. 

Hogs. 

Hog receipts, while showing some de- 
cline, are still plentiful for all needs. 
There has been a good deal of difficulty 

(Concluded on following pave.) 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Prices Steady—Stocks Increased—Gov- 
ernment Buying Hogs—Current Pro- 
duction Above Distribution. 

The past week has developed unim- 
portant price movements. Lard has 
gained slightly with hogs about steady. 
There has been a moderate demand for 
current shipments and this demand, 
with the government-buying of hogs, 
has been sufficient to keep pressure off 
the market. 


In the main the situation is not ma- 
terially changed. There is a moderate 
feeling of confidence evident but a dis- 
tinct feeling of uncertainty as to how 
much the contracts on the corn-hog 
plan will ultimately affect the supply of 
hogs and the feeding cost in the next 
year. 

Distribution is not keeping up with 
production as evidenced by the monthly 
statement of stocks at Chicago. This 
is more in evidence in regard to sup- 
plies of lard than to supplies of meats. 
Gains for the month in lard have been 
fairly liberal, amounting to about 
7,000,000 Ibs. Compared with a year 
ago the stock of lard is 95,000,000 
pounds in excess. 

The large accumulation of lard is 
partly due to several causes. One ap- 
pears to be the relative price of cotton- 
seed oil, while there is some evidence 
that the amount of meats and fats 
being distributed in the government 
welfare proposition is having an ad- 
verse effect on the distribution of lard. 


Situation Should Be Studied. 


The report of the total stock of lard 
and meat at leading points will throw 
further light on the question of dis- 
tribution and should be studied care- 
fully as an indication of probable de- 
mand and supply for the next two 
months. 

Private reports of the probable de- 
crease in the corn area this year is not 
without considerable importance in the 
situation. While reports indicate the 
decrease in the leading corn states, they 
also indicate that the acreage will be 
increased in the South in corn. This 
will naturally have a tendency to re- 
= demand upon Middle West sup- 
plies. 


With production of hogs distinetly 


reduced compared with the past year, 
there remains to be seen whether the 








(Continued from preceding page.) 


in moving product at a sufficiently high 
price to cover total costs in spite of the 
fact that other classes of meats have 
moved to higher price levels. Average 
hog prices during April at $3.90, while 
below those of March and February, are 
45c higher than in January. While 
Prices sank gradually lower outing the 
month the quality of the hogs marketed 
was not good, the supply of good to 
choice grades being the Cees in years. 
This was attributed in large measure 
to the fact that much corn was sealed 
up on farms under government loan 
with little available for finishing pur- 
Poses. A good many new crop hogs 
were received during April. 
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reduction in the area of corn will have 
a material effect on the feeding costs 
of hogs. It seems certain that the 
crop of feed stuffs, corn, oats and bar- 
ley, will be distinctly better than 1933, 
notwithstanding the possible reduction 
in the area of corn. There is also the 
possibility of a better hay crop. 


Oil Supply of Prime Importance. 
How possible changes in the tariff 
may affect the demand for edible fats 
is still an undetermined factor. It is 
believed certain that it will have some 
influence on cottonseed oil. The situ- 
ation as to the next year’s supply of 
oil is a matter of prime importance in 
the lard situation. As it now stands, 
if the cotton crop is reduced to ten 
million bales with a corresponding de- 
crease in available supply of seed, it 
will naturally make for a decrease in 
the supply of available oil in compe- 
tition with lard and other edible fats. 
It is interesting to note that the 
packing of hogs in Chicago this season 
to date, of 1,019,000 pounds, has been 
exceeded only twice in the past six 
years. Receipts of hogs for the week 
at western points were 455,000 and 
since March 1, have been 3,512,000 com- 
pared with 4,111,000 last year. 
Comparing receipts of hogs at all 
points with packing at Chicago brings 
out quite clearly the thought that the 


slaughter at other points has been de- 
creased and it is possible that, as a 
result of such condition, stocks of prod- 
uct at points outside of Chicago may 
not result in any material gain. The 
average price of hogs of $3.60, while 
comparing favorably with last year and 
the previous year, is about half the pre- 
vailing price two years ago. 

The comparative stocks of product 
-” Chicago on April 30 compare as fol- 
ows: 


PORK—The market ruled steady 
with no feature. Mess quoted at $20.25 
per barrel; family $21.00; fat backs, 
$15.50 per barrel. (All export no tax.) 








See page 38 for later markets. 








LARD—Although the market has 
displayed a reactionary tendency the 
last few days, there seemed to be a 
little more interest on the setback and 
the tone was steady. At New York, 
prime western was quoted at $4.00@ 
4.10; middle western, $3.80@3.90; New 
York City tierces 3%c (export no tax); 
tubs 6%c asked (basis present proces- 
sing tax); refined continent, 4%c; South 
America 4%c; Brazil kegs 4%c —_— 
no tax); compound lard, 7c; car lots, 
Baca smaller lots, neutral lard 4%@ 

c. 


At Chicago, offerings were liberal, 








Hog Cutting Losses Are Larger 


EAKNESS in both fresh pork 
and live hog prices featured the 
market during the week just ended, 
product prices declining slightly more 
than hog prices. This resulted in some 
increase in the cut-out losses on hogs. 
Steers made a sensational price and 
lambs a record high price, but hogs 
were weak in the face of smaller sup- 
plies at all of the principal markets. 
Practically all grades of hogs were a 
full 10c lower than a week ago with 
the high top for the week at $3.95 and 
the low top at $3.85. Market was a 
dollar lower than the high time of the 
season. 

Best demand was for hogs scaling 
200 to 240 lbs., although well finished 
300-lb. butchers brought close to the 
top. General quality of the run at 
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Boston butts 
Pork loins 
Bellies, 
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Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. 
Total cutting yield 


Crediting edible and inedible offal values to 
cost of well finished live hogs of the weights 
ing tax of $2.25 per cwt, alive, the following 


Chicago was somewhat better than that 
of recent weeks and was considerably 
better than that of a month or six 
weeks ago. 


Receipts at the seven principal mar- 
kets during the first four days of the 
week totaled 277,800 head compared 
with 311,200 a week ago and*291,300 
a year ago. 

Trade in fresh meats during the week 
was steady to slow with a weak under- 
tone in the loin and shoulder meat mar- 
kets and a fairly steady trend in the 
market for other green cuts. 


The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and green 
product prices at Chicago during the 
first four days of the current week as 
shown in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE, average costs 
and credits being used. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 =. 220 to 250 250 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

$1.59 $1.58 $1.58 $1.58 
i. 1.15 1.07 94 
1.25 1.16 -15 -23 
eee cess 15 -29 
07 -08 10 12 
-1l Al 11 ll 
-69 78 -69 -64 
-08 -08 -08 -08 
14 14 13 13 
$6.03 $5. op $5.59 

68.50% 69.50% 1.00% 72.00% 


the above totals and deducting from these the 

shown plus all expenses, including the process- 

results are sec : 

$ .41 $ .55 $ .60 
-82 1.26 1.65 
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with a fair shipping trade reported. 
Regular lard in round lots was quoted 
at new May price, loose lard at 35c 
under and leaf lard at 22%2c under new 
May. 

BEEF—No new developments re- 
orted here with the market dull and 
argely nominal. Mess was unquoted, 
packer nominal and family at $12.00@ 
13.50 per barrel. 

a 


MEAT AND LARD STOCKS. 


Stocks of all meats and lard in- 
creased during April, making the total 
of meat stocks on hand May 1 some- 
thing more than 30 million pounds 
above those of a year ago and lard 
stocks nearly 100 million pounds 
heavier at these markets. The increase 
in dry salt meats was small, pickled 
meats showing the greatest accumula- 
tion. Skinned hams increased some 4% 
million Ibs., due largely to the heavy 
production of this kind of ham. 


While pork prices weakened some- 
what during April this was not suffi- 
cient to stimulate heavy consumption of 
pork meats owing to the limited buying 
power of a considerable percentage of 
those using pork as their chief meat. 
The spectacular rise in the price of 
quality beef and lamb would not neces- 
sarily influence pork prices as these 
meats find their widest outlet in those 
buying channels where price is of less 
consideration than is true of pork. 

With the prospect of smaller hog 
runs during the summer, which are 
looked for by the AAA as a result of 
its reduction activities, stocks of meat 
on hand are not burdensome. Some 
outlet for surplus lard that will cover 
costs appears quite desirable. 

Stocks at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, East St. Louis, St. 
Joseph and Milwaukee, on April 30, 
1934, with comparisons as especially 
compiled by THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, are reported as follows: 

Apr. 30, Mar. 31, Apr. 30, 
1934. 1934. 1933. 
Total 
S. P. nieats. 192,449,199 182,892,946 182,739,532 


Total 
D. S. meats.. 54,358,869 53,473,821 40,392,376 


Total all meats.262,248,656 252,421,910 234,538,302 
P. S. lard 119,688,217 117,620,576 26,374,420 
16,281,691 12,975,766 12,048,169 

130,596,342 38,422,589 


44,560,867 46,067,607 


61,092,216 52,512,080 
56,599,699 58,138,791 
- 21,945,831 20,477,596 25,710,130 
. 40,782,996 39,620,383 29,017,086 
. 12,008,075 12,057,807 10,550,120 


— ~~~ 


ST. LOUIS HOGS IN APRIL. 


Receipts, weights and range of top 
prices of hogs at National Stock Yards, 
Ill., for April, 1934, with comparisons, 
are reported by H. L. Sparks & Co.: 

Apr., Apr., 

1934. 1933. 
Receipts, number ..............257,196 256,616 
Average weight, Ibs............ 210 216 
Top prices: 

Highest . $4.00 

Lowest 3.70 3.55 
Average cost 3. 3.62 

General quality of the hogs at this 
market has been good. It looks like a 
good many choice butcher hogs are still 
to come for the next 30 days, but after 
that it is expected they will be scarce. 
“There are quite a few lights and pigs 
bt ieee our territory,” Mr. Sparks 
said. 


Other lard .... 
Total lard 


46,430,551 


65,379,861 
. 58,536,169 
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LARD AND MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard and bacon and hams 
through the port of New York during 
the first four days of the current week 
totaled 1,944,325 lbs. of lard and 665,450 
Ibs. of meat. 

Lard exports from the United States 
for the full week ended April 28 
totaled 2,726,465 lbs. against 6,766,439 


Ibs. in the like period of 1933. For the, 


packer year to date exports of: lard 
have totaled 195,521,550 lbs. against 
254,572,902 Ibs. in the 1932-33 period. 

Bacon and ham exports for the week 
ended April 28 totaled 4,464,350 tbs. 
against 1,236,500 lbs. a year earlier. 
For the year to date exports of these 
products totaled 80,081,530 lbs. against 
41,678,800 lbs. from November 1, 1932, 
to April 29, 1933. 


a 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
Chicago on April 30, 1934: 
Apr. 30, Mar. 31, 

1934. 


1934. 
All kinds of bar- 
reled pork, 


bris. 
P. 8. lard, made 
Oct. 1, 
52,819,978 


Apr. 30, 
1933. 


18,198 16,042 16,356 


49,114,086 18,729,702 


. 57,082,934 
10,464,242 


57,889,249 


1 6,483,341 
D. 8. Cl. bellies, 

made since 

Oct. 1, °33... 16,245,608 
D. 8. Cl. bellies, 

made prev. to 

Oct. 1, °38... 
D. 8S. rib bellies, 

made since 

Oct. 1, ’33... 1,726,595 
Extra short clear 

sides, made 

since Oct. 1, 


14,930,892 


215,200 519,200 


1,867,999 


2,100 
3,215,353 
62,500 
21,878,836 


1,100 
3,167,894 
95,000 
22,052,130 


, Ss. 
salted short 

‘at backs, Ibs. 
Dry salted shoul- 
ders, 
Swee 
hams. P 
Sweet pickled 
skinned hams, 


Mpickied 
t pickle 
q bbs. ‘ 23,209,903 


27,231,108 
24,503,301 


Tey. cccscosse Mvaneee 22,599,043 
Sweet pickled 
bellies, lbs. .. 24,251,673 25,774,764 
Sweet pickled 

Californias or 

picnics, Sweet 

pickled Boston 

shoulders, lbs. 10,076,889 
Sweet pickled 

shoulders, Ibs. 
Other cuts of 

meats, Ibs. .. 


12,464,083 
176,556 
5,553,469 


9,291,518 
44,000 
7,500,523 


38,000 
7,495,559 





Total cut meats, 
Ibs. 115,093,744 111,047,330 105,008,333 


—~ fe 
MORE POULTRY CANNED. 


Poultry canned in March, 1934, 
showed an increase of 43 per cent over 
that canned in the same-month a year 
earlier by 19 companies reporting in 
each period. In March, 1934, the 
amount canned totaled 1,830,440 Ibs. 
compared with 1,277,651 lbs. in the 
same month of 1933. Reports from 
21 companies show a total for March, 
1934, of 1,839,650 lbs. against 1,212,580 
Ibs. canned in February, 1934. 

on od 
BRITISH PORK RULINGS. 


All bacon and ham imported for sale 
in Great Britain after July 22, 1934, 
must bear an indication of origin on the 
meat itself, according to the American 
agricultural attache in London. The 
new regulations are embodied in an 
order in council which was issued over 
the protest of the British provision 
trade. It was believed that the re- 
quired marking would disfigure the 
meat and thus retard sales. 


Frozen pork imported for curing and 
re-export as British cured pork has 
been removed from quota consideration 
under a recent ruling of the Minis 
of Agriculture. This liberalizes some. 
what the outlet for American ham. The 
United States, also, has been granted 
an extra quota of 750,000 lbs. of frozen 
pork, largely ham, for curing and con. 
sumption in Great Britain in the period 
March 1 to December 31, 1934. 


a 


CANADIAN MEAT IMPORTS. 

Meat imports into Canada from the 
United States and total imports for 
March, 1934, with comparisons, are 
reported by the Dominion Live Stock 
Branch as follows: 


“ ne 
Mar., Imports, 
933. Tos. 
1934, 
4,796 
3,304 
633,175 
837 2,875 
1,740,745 
00 186,839 


Total imports of meats into Canada 
during March, 1934, were 788,396 lbs, 
as against 367,972 lbs. in the same 
month a year previous, the chief differ- 
ence being in pork compound. 

fe 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK, 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended April 28, 1934, were 
as follows: | 


Point of 
origin. Commodity. 


Argentine—Canned corned beef 
Canada—Bacon 

Canada—Pork cuts 
Germany—Ham 
Germany—Sausage 
Italy—Salami 

Norway—Liver paste 
Poland—Ham 


LESS RELIEF PORK ON HAND. 
Relief pork carried by packers for 
the account of the Federal Surplus Re- 
lief Corporation totaled 15,453,000 Ibs. 
on April 28. This shows a decrease of 
31 per cent from the stocks of two 
weeks earlier when there was on hand 
22,573,000 Ibs. A month ago supplies 
totaled 28,775,000 Ibs. and on February 
17 the supply on hand amounted to 
66,076,000 Ibs. 
7 —_—o— 


GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 

Top hogs at Berlin during the week 
ended April 18, 1934, were quoted at 
$11.89 per hundredweight compared 
with $12.99 the previous week and $7.13 
the same week a year previous. Lard 
in tierces at enute were quoted at 
$13.70 per hundredweight against 
$13.74 the previous week and $6.47 4 


year ago. 
———— 


LARD FOR PORTO RICO. 
Bids have been invited by the Fed- 
eral Surplus Relief Corporation om 
585,000 Ibs. of lard and 189,000 Ibs. of 
farmer style sausage for shipment to 
Porto Rico. These bids, reques 
ae Schedule 61, will be opened May 


fe -—_ 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
Apr. 1, 1934, to Apr. 30, 1934, totaled 
10,637,824 lbs.; tallow, 1,798,800 lbs.; 
greases, 56,000 lbs.; stearine, 164,400 
Ibs. 
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TALLOW—A much stronger situa- 
tion has developed in this market with 
an enlargement in consumer demand. 
Prices advanced about 4c from a week 
ago with sales made as high as 4c, 
f.o.b. and some reports of sales a shade 
higher. Sellers are offering sparingly 
and the market is in a strong position 
with leading local factors inclined to 
look for a continued upward move in- 
fluenced in part by the tax develop- 
ments. While larger consumers are 
understood to be pretty well supplied, 
nevertheless they continue to make 
their appearance as buyers with smaller 
consumers in the market daily. Offer- 
ings are light and the next important 
business is expected to be put through 
at somewhat higher levels with extra 
locally quoted at 3%c f.o.b., with some 
quoting %c more. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
3%c, extra at 3% @4c f.o.b., and edible 
at 4%c nominal. 

At Chicago, further trading de- 
veloped on tallows in sizeable quan- 
tities at higher price levels. Prime 
tallow moved at 4c Cincinnati, 3%c 
Kansas City, and special at 3%c Chi- 
cago, May shipment. Edible was quoted 
at 4%4c, fancy at 4c, prime packers at 
4c, No. 1 at 3%c and No. 2 at 3%c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine beef 
tallow good, May-June, was quoted. at 
17s 6d unchanged, and Australian beef 
tallow good mixed, May-June, 17s, un- 
changed. 

STEARINE—The market was steady 
and without particular feature, with 
prices held at 5%4c plant, or unchanged 
from a week ago. At Chicago, prime 
oleo was quoted at 5%4c, or a shade 
better than a week ago. 








See page 38 for later markets. 








OLEO OIL — Trade was moderate 
with the market, maintaining a steady 
tone with extra quoted at 54@5%c, 
prime 5@5%c, and lower grade at 4% 
@ic. At Chicago the market was 
steady and trade moderate with extra 
quoted at 5\4c. 

LARD OIL—A somewhat easier tone 
was noted in this market with demand 
rather limited. At New York prime 
was quoted at 9\4c, extra winter at 8c, 
— at 742c, No. 1 at 7c and No. 2 at 

2C, 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Little or no 
change was noted in this market with 
demand rather limited. At New York 
pure was quoted at 13%4c, extra 7%c, 
extra No. 1 at 74%c and cold test 20 
deg. at 16%4c. 

GREASES—A fair volume of busi- 
hess is reported to be passing in this 
direction with the undertone stronger 
and largely a reflection of the firmer 
tone in tallow as well as the tax de- 
velopments. Although the volume of 
business was not of large proportions, 
nevertheless sellers are offering rather 
sparingly, and there is more consumer 
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interest than for some time. Prices 
have been advanced fractionally 
throughout, with New York yellow and 
house quoted at 3%@4c, A white at 
3% @4%c, B white at 3%@3%c and 
choice white at 44% @4%c. 

At Chicago, there seems to be a much 
improved tone although activity tap- 
ered off following the fair trade of the 
week before. Offerings for prompt ship- 
ment are light, and indications are that 
the market is in a pretty well sold up 
position for the moment. White grease 
sold in moderate snanee for prompt 
and May and yellow greases sold for 
May and June deliveries. Choice white 
all hog was quoted at 3% @4c, A white 
at 3%c, B white at 34¢@3%c, yellow 
83%c and Brown 3%c. 


eee 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, May 3, 1934. 
Blood. 


Trading in blood dull and prices nom- 
inal. 


Unit 

Ammonia. 
Gramm cccccccccccecesseccedvccccesss @$2. 
WEEE . Kecasescncoceasesbbcbanaetine @ 2.25 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Market steady. Offerings not bur- 
densome. Sellers’ ideas higher. 
Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. .$1.50@1.75 & 10c 
Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia.... 1.75@2.00 & 10c 
eae 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Market continues rather weak. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground per 
ER, SEEN: wenn donececncenenunnn $.87%@.42% 

Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality, 
@25.00 


@20.00 


Cee meee e mete eee eerereseeeeees 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Prices show some weakness on slow 
demand. 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage meat meal........ @$25.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%......... 30.00 
Steam bone meal, 65%, special feed- 
 - k ey eee rs 25.00 
Raw bone meal for feeding......... 30.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 
Crop curtailment in some sections 
affecting demand. Market slow. 


High grd. tankage, ground, 10@12% 

ML. .5.nea40es08bGdees eaceaesene $1.90@2.00 & 10c 
Bone tankage, ungrd., low gd., per 
ton @15.00 


Pie aN Re Ne: ie @15.00 
Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades.) 


This market largely nominal. 


Steam, ween, B.A. Be.. vccccssivces 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............. 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Some inquiries developing, but mar- 
ket continues slow. 


@18.00n 
@15.00n 


$60.00@90.00 
55.00@85.00 





Mfg. shin bones............. 

CIES GED 0 vec cctscascoseces @19.00 

Ge ED, owen seccie cccctsacdudsas 15.00@16.00 
(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 


of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Market showing some improvement 
with prices looking up. 





Per ton. 
Pere eee @12.00 
ft! ea @15.00 
Sinews, pizzles @15.00 
TRUE BRED cccccvcceccccccccccesecee 16.00@17.00 





datweensine 23.00 
ide trimmings (mew style)......... @ 6.00 
Hide trimmings (old style).......... @10.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib..... 3%@ 4c 
Animal Hair. 


Market steady with demand fair. 


Summer coil and field dried......... @ 
WERE Cll GOR... 6c cccviccccccccesces 4 
. black, winter, per Ib....... 6 @ 

@ 


*According to count. 
—_@—_- 
WOOL MARKET QUIET. 


A few manufacturers made inquiry 
on the Boston market this week for 
combing wools but they apparently 
were not in any hurry to buy, local 
reports indicate. Occasionally a few 
sample bags were purchased, princi- 
pally to determine the qualities, 
amounts and prices of wools available. 
Quotations were about steady to firm 
on stock domestic wools. There are in- 
dications of sentiment being bolstered 
up a little by the fact that opening 
prices at London this week were off 
from the previous close less than had 
been anticipated. 

Domestic fleeces were quoted this 
week as follows: 

Domestic fleeces, grease basis— 


Ohio & Penn., fine clothing.......... 27 28 
Ohio & Penn., fine delaine.......... 32 33 
Ohio & Penn., -blood, combing... .33 34 
Ohio & Penn., -blood clothing...... 30 31 
Ohio & Penn., COMDING... cccccce 37 39 
Ohio & Penn., combing.......... 35 37 
hio & Penn., % clothing............ 34 35 
BOW, %. Ge vc cccsceccoscevcene 30 31 
Territory, clean basis— 


SE, MN pnccevestehaneusetseovad 
Fine, fine French, combing.......... 
Fine, fine medium, clothing........ 
1%4-blood, e 

3% -blood, 





Texas, clean basis— 


Geeetee, BE PND i ccccccccccccesess 83 85 
PO: eee 81 82 
i i Soncettacah eas vevent 76 78 
WEEE Seat ee speeseev nate céccesepeceeet 68 70 
California, clean basis— 
SEE 406050 606-604 che wie eeeeepees 71 75 
DT sinnteeeseoseesadnnecavinnea 68 70 
Pulled scoured— 
ee ee eer Pe pe 96 98 
MEE ehendeu oeevwhheteevinnbentenkwene 95 
BE Whe Soiree ndesacceee seh chpenmuee 87 89 
EE «vt aotinneceas se aaa eseoeel 2 84 
BP GEE. ccvcconrbasecbencndectactees 71 79 
-——<4__ 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, May 2, 1934. 

There has been no blood sold on the 
New York market for a period of over 
three weeks. This material is offered 
at $2.75 per unit of ammonia, f.o.b. New | 
York, but bids quite a little under this 
probably would be considered as stocks 
have accumulated. 

Ground tankage sold at $2.50 and 
10c, f.o.b. New. York, with more be- 
ing offered at this figure. Unground 
tankage can be had at $2.35 and 10c, 
f.o.b. New York. 

A fair size quantity of dry rendered 
tankage was sold this week. 50/55 per 
cent unground at 45c per unit f.o.b. 
New York. Other materials are quiet 
and the market is very inactive. 
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OLEO CODE HEARING. 


Hearings were held recently on a 
proposed code for the oleomargarine 
industry as submitted by the temporary 
council of nine members chosen by 
margarine manufacturers. Plans pro- 
posed contemplated administration of 
the code by a code authority of ten 
members, five to be chosen by votes of 
class A manufacturers who represent 
about 60 per cent of the volume of the 
industry and five named by class B 
manufacturers representing the balance 
of the industry. The Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Recovery Adminis- 
trator would name two additional rep- 
resentatives who would not have voting 
power. Manufacturers would be equi- 
tably assessed to pay costs of the code 
administration. 


The code is intended to stabilize the 
industry by setting up definite trade 
practice regulations, including provi- 
sions of open prices and disbarring 
sales below cost, secret rebates and 
unfair trade customs. 


Wholesale distributors who operate 


branch houses of manufacturers would 
be placed in the same classification as 
other wholesalers and would not be 
included under the provisions of the 
oleomargarine code. 

The tonnage figures used in deter- 
mining manufacturers voting power 
would include their subsidiaries and in 
the case of a tie vote in the code 
authority, the question at issue would 
be submitted to the entire industry for 
referendum. 

Figures were presented on the loca- 
tion of oleomargarine plants showing 
that there are 47 in the country, 11 of 
which are in Illinois, 9 in California, 4 
each in Ohio and Kansas, 3 in New 
Jersey, 2 each in Missouri, Maryland, 
setts, Nebraska, Oregon, Minnesota and 
1 plant each in Colorado, Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska, Oregon, Minnesota «nd 


Michigan. 
fe - 

PEANUT BUTTER AUTHORITY. 

Plans for the peanut butter indus- 
try’s operation under its recently ap- 
proved code were worked out in New 
- York this week. O. J. Earhart, of J. 
W. Beardsley’s Sons, Newark, N. J., 
was elected chairman of the code au- 


thority and C. J. Cook of the Cream 
Dove Mfg. Co., Binghamton, N. Y., sec- 
retary. Headquarters for the group 
will be maintained at 114 East Thirty- 
second st., New York. 

a 


MARCH MARGARINE EXPORTS. 


Margarine exports in March, 1934, 
totaled 31,406 lbs. compared with 29,520 
Ibs. in March a year earlier. For the 
three months ended with March, exports 
totaled 104,227 Ibs. compared with 78,- 
984 Ibs. in the first quarter of 1933. 

a Vee 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, May 2, 1934.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 14s 3d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 12s. 
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SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner. ) 

New Orleans, La., May 3, 1934.— 
Cotton oil futures business this week 
was confined largely to switches as 
differentials were insufficient for hedg- 
ing purposes. Crude was steady at 
4%c lb. for Valley and 4c lb. for Texas 
with more liberal sales in Valley than 
for weeks past. Bleachable was un- 
changed but firmly held. Soapstock was 
strong especially for round lots of de- 
layed deliveries. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., May 4, 1934.—Crude 
cottonseed oil, 44%%&c lb.; forty-one per 
cent protein cottonseed meal, $20.00; 
loose cottonseed hulls, $8.00. 


Dallas 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., May 3, 1934. — Prime 
cottonseed oil, 3.90c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $22.00; hulls, $10.00. 








MARGARINE MATERIALS USED. 


Oleomargarine produced and mate- 
rials used in manufacture during 


March, 1934, with comparisons: 
Ingredients of Mar.,1934. Mar. ,1933. 
Uncolored Margarine: Lbs. Lbs. 

Butter 
Cocoanut oil 
Corn oil 


5 379 
13,402,390 
6,299 
1,351,331 
32,023 


Milk 4,942,687 
Neutral lard 
Oleo oil 


270,057 
1,348,510 


23,089,025 
Ingredients of Colored 
Margarine: 


Butter 120 





392,268 
Total ingredients ~ col- 
ored and uncolor - 26,434,728 23,481,293 


ainiiieanes 


BUTTER AND CHEESE OUTPUT. 


Seven per cent less creamery butter 
but 4 per cent more cheese was manu- 
factured in March, 1934, than in the 
same month last year. Butter produc- 
tion totaled 122,746,000 Ibs. against 
132,044,000 lbs. a year earlier. Cheese 
producton at 37,541,000 lbs. compares 
with 36,102,000 last March. 


COTTON OIL TRADING. 

COTTONSEED OIL—There has been 
a fair trade for spot oil with the mar- 
ket maintaining a steady undertone, 
following the action of futures. Crude, 
Southeast, 4%c bid; Valley, 4%c bid 
and Texas, 4c bid with offerings light, 

Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, April 27, 1934. 


—Range— —Closing— 
. High. Low. Bid. Asked, 


Se PHP eS & & & 


‘iedloding switches, 18 
Southeast crude, 4%c bid. 


Saturday, April 28, 1934. 


Sek, 
tracts. 


520 
5389 537 beg y* trad 
a 560 
562. 555 Fee a trad 
570 565 570 a trad 


Sales, 
tracts. 


including switches, 19 
Southeast crude, 4%c bid. 


Monday, April 30, 1934. 


540 
552 
560 
569 
580 
580 
including switches, 11 con- 
Southeast crude, 4%c bid. 


Tuesday, May 1, 1934. 


Sales, 
tracts. 


eee 570 a 575 
Sales, including switches, 71 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4%c nominal. 


Wednesday, May 2, eee 


557 558 a trad 

560 a 567 

568 a 570 

Sales, including switches, 14 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4%c bid. 


Thursday, May 3, 1934. 


y 
September 
November 
December 








See page 88 for later markets. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Prices Steady—Trade Quiet—Crude Oil 
Firm—Weather Conditions Favorable 
—May Deliveries Liberal. 
Developments in the oil market have 

not been very conclusive. Prices have 

eased off fractionally during the week, 
with selling possibly influenced by 
weakness in cotton and the weather de- 
yelopments. The movement of values 

have seemed to be more or less of a 

reflection of other commodity markets 

rather than influenced by developments 
in the oil situation. 

Weather conditions are beginning to 
play an important part in the whole 
cotton and oil market position. The 
weekly government report from now 
on is likely to have a material bearing 
on this point. With the reduction in 
the area of cotton and the limitation of 
the production to 10,000,000 bales, there 
are prospects for a distinct decrease in 
the supply of oil available for the com- 
ing year. 

With such a condition as to oil, the 
possibility that the corn hog plan will 
reduce the supply of hogs sufficiently to 
be a factor in the lard and fat supply 
the coming year, brings out forcefully 
what these influences may have as an 
oil price factor. There does not seem 
to be much in evidence yet of a de- 
termining character in connection with 
such a position. 

Increased Consumption Looked For. 


The whole question of inflation is 
also a factor of material importance 
in the possible price level. There is 
evidence of a distinct feeling in many 
quarters that business is improving and 
unless there is some serious interrup- 
tion, there will be a steady gain in 
business and employment conditions 
which will make for increased consump- 
tion of foodstuffs and naturally increase 
the consumption of edible fats of all 
kinds. 

A factor which is being watched care- 
fully is the matter of tariff adjust- 
ments, and what may develop as a re- 
sult of possible changes which may be 
made with the approval of the plan to 
give the President power over the pos- 
sible changes in tariff to increase the 
export market for American products. 
Any reduction in the tariff on foreign 
oils would bring them into possible ma- 
terial competition with American fats 
and oils. The consequent influence on 
prices and consumption of American 
oils and fats, might be a factor of con- 
siderable price influence. 


Crude oil has been steady with a 
small trade reported. Southeast has 
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been quoted at 4%c, Valley, 4%, and 
Texas 4c. There is not a great deal 
moving and prices are almost nomi- 
nal. 


Deliveries of oil on contract on the 
New York Product Exchange were fair- 
ly liberal, amounting on the first two 
days of the month to 40 lots. The oil 
was well taken and had but little in- 
fluence on the market. 


The weekly weather report as a 
whole was favorable. It said: The 
eastern half of the cotton belt has ab- 
normally cool weather and there was 
too much rain in some sections, espe- 
cially in Georgia and portions of ad- 
joining states. In the west, both tem- 
peratures and precipitation were more 
favorable. In Texas, cotton is up to 
a good stand in the South, but plant- 
ing made slow progress in the North, 
while in Oklahoma, seeding is about 
normally advanced. 


Weather Unfavorable. 


From the Mississippi Valley east- 
ward, planting made fair to very good 
progress but germination and growth 
were generally slow because of low 
temperatures. There was too much rain 
in some places. Warmer weather is 
needed over the central and eastern 
portion of the cotton belt. 

Cotton planting made good progress 
in North Carolina, in south and central 
coastal plains. In South Carolina, cot- 
ton germination and growth were 
rather poor in the south and east with 
local re-planting fair. Advance made 
elsewhere except in the northwest. In 
Tennessee, cotton planting was well ad- 
vanced; warmth needed for germina- 
tion. In Louisiana, progress of cotton 
planting was good and completed ex- 
cept in northeast; coolness retarded 
growth and some replanting was neces- 
sary; chopping good advance in south 
and west. Georgia was too cool for 
cotton. Some replanting was neces- 
ary locally. Warm, dry weather needed 
generally. 

In Alabama, cotton planting made 
fair advance in north and middle, but 
finished in south, condition poor and 
progress rather slow on account of low 
temperatures; chopping begun in south 
but little up in north. 

COCOANUT OIL—It is understood 
that some business is passing at shaded 
levels, with tanks New York, quoted at 
2% c. Tax developments are expected to 
be rather favorable. On the Pacific 
Coast, quiet and nominal conditions 
prevail with market quoted at 2%4c in 
tanks. 

CORN OIL—Some consuming inter- 
est was reported at % to %ec under 
sellers prices; with the market steady 
and western mills quoted at 45éc. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Nominal condi- 
tions were indicated with western mills 
asking 6c lb. f.o.b., while at New York 
the market was quoted at 7c Sellers 
tanks. 

PALM OIL—Interest was rather lim- 
ited with buyers and sellers largely in- 
clined to await further developments on 


the tax situation. At New York the 
market was quoted at 2%c. Soft oils 
were nominal while spot Nigre was 
quoted at 3%@3%c; shipment Nigre, 
3.10@3.20c; 12% per cent acid, 2.70c; 
a cent, 2.65c; and 40 per cent, 
.60c. 


PALM KERNEL — Market nominal 
and quoted locally at 2% @2%c bulk in 
bond New York. 


OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Interest was at 
a minimum with sellers quoted at 7% 
@7%4c, and consumers looking on for 
the time being. 


 haneiaieacoa mean OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 
SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 


PEANUT OIL—Quiet and feature- 
less conditions prevailed in this direc- 
tion with the market quoted at 5%c 
f.o.b. southern mills. 


eX rr 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., May 2, 1934. 
Cottonseed meal closed unchanged in 
an exceedingly dull and quiet market 
where trading interest was at a mini- 
mum. Opening somewhat lower, price 
reductions were not sufficient to induce 
business. On the steadiness in outside 
markets, values firmed up somewhat 
but failed to arouse any particular in- 
terest. No change is reported in the 
cash situation with meal in first hands 
firmly held, notwithstanding some re- 
sale lots are hovering over the market. 
Distribution is reported to have fallen 
off materially and from present indi- 


cations will show a marked reduction 
for the month. 


Cottonseed, like meal, was also dull. 
Prices were somewhat lower and closed 
at declines of 25c. 

a 
MAR. MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 


Margarine production in March, 1934, 
showed an increase of 10 per cent from 
the production of the same month a 
year earlier according to figures re- 
ported by margarine manufacturers to 


the Bureau of Internal Revenue, as fol- 
lows: 


Mar.,1934, Mar. ,1933, 
Ibs. Ibs. 





Uncolored margarine ....... 23,278,526 21,066,488 
Colored margarine .......... 337,942 320,952 

Total production ......... 23,616,468 21,387,440 
Uncolo: margarine with- 

drawn tax paid .......... 21,722,510 20,592,445 
Colored margarine withdrawn 

CE DUS eo spscdesse de ctass 58,976 38,884 


OLEOMARGARINE TAXES. 


Taxes paid on oleomargarine during 
March, 1934, compared with the same 
month a year ago are reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Internal revenue as 
follows: : 

Mar.,1934, Mar.,1933. 
Oleomargarine, excise taxes.$59,588.90 $61,693.45 
Oleomargarine, special taxes 6,905.85 7,793.04 


Total 





eer ccesseccesveudece $66,494.75 $69,486.49 
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Week’s Closing Markets 





FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were fairly steady the 
latter part of the week. Notwithstand- 
ing better grain and hog markets, top 
hogs were $4.00. Commission house 
trade was mixed and cash demand rou- 
tine. Market is awaiting developments. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil was quiet and about steady, 
influenced largely by outside develop- 
ments. Crude was nominally un- 
changed, cash trade fair. Weather in 
the South is showery and not alto- 
gether satisfactory and the trade is 
watching the latter more closely. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 
May, $5.00@5.08; June, $5.05@5.20; 
July, $5.24@5.27; Aug., $5.26@5.40; 
Sept., $5.45@5.48; Oct., $5.57; Nov., 
$5.59@5.68; Dec., $5.67. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 3%c lb. f.o.b. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, 54%c lb. plants. 
Friday’s Lard Markets. 


New York, May 4, 1934. — Lard, 
prime western, $3.95@4.05; middle 
western, $3.75@3.85; city, 35%c; refined 
Continent, 4c; South American, 4%c; 
Brazil kegs, 4%c; compound, car lots, 
Te. 


——__ fe 
APRIL HOG MARKETS. 


Hog receipts at the eleven principal 
markets during April totaled 1,723,000 
head, practically the same as in April, 
1933, and the smallest for the month 
since 1914. For the four months of 
1934 hog receipts at these markets 
totaled 7,913,000 head, nearly 700,000 
more than in the same period a year 
ago. With this exception, however, the 
market receipts were the smallest for 
this period of the year since 1910. 


At Chicago receipts of 504,840 head 
were the largest for the month since 
1931. During the first four months of 
the year receipts at this market totaled 
2,431,633 head. Top for the month was 
$4.40 and the average $3.90. This aver- 
age compares with $3.80 for the same 
month a year ago. Average weight of 
hogs during the month was 229 lbs. 
against 232 lbs. in March, 223 lbs. in 
February, 250 lbs. in April, 1933, and 
238 lbs. in the same month of 1932. 


innececllinnies 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended April 21, 1934: 








Week ending. New York. Boston. Phila. 
Apr. 21, 1934........ 25,203 a” «CS sCakeces 
Apr. 14, 1934........ 10,511 Giese = eecece 
Apr. 7, 1934........ (err 
Mar. 31, 1934........ p | errr 23 

280,009 18,258 2,212 
Ape. 33, 1068........ a —wekdee < cei 
BGR. Tp TGR cscscce GMO Hoe vee 8,000 
146,406 2,976 32,647 
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BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, May 4, 1934. — General 
provision market steady but dull. Very 
poor demand for hams and lard. No 
demand for picnics. 


Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 77s; hams, long 
cut, 84s; Liverpool shoulders, square, 
none; picnics, none; short backs, un- 
quoted; bellies, English, 76s; Wilt- 
shires, unquoted; Cumberlands, ex- 
hausted; Canadian Wiltshires, 71s; Ca- 
nadian Cumberlands, 66c. Spot lard was 
quoted 22s 9d. 

~——4fe- 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION MARKETS. 


Arrivals of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom during the week ended 
April 18 totaled 65,480 bales compared 
with 57,907 bales the previous week 
and 70,486 bales a year earlier. Prices 
of first quality product at Liverpool 
for the week ended April 18, 1934, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


Apr.18, Apr.11, Apr.19, 


1934. 1934. 1933. 

American green bellies......Nom. Nom. § 8.24 

Danish green sides......... $18.39 $18.44 12.06 

Canadian green sides ...... 15.86 15.52 9.75 

American short green hams. 18.85 19.56 11.67 

American refined lard...... 5.92 6.17 6.55 
—_@——_- 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 


On hand May 1, 1934, with com- 
parisons, estimated by Liverpool Trade 
Association: 


Mayi1, Apr.1, Mayl, 

1934. 1934. 1933. 
TOE... cccccencesees 445,648 303,408 133,840 
Dt Mh Gueasevensces 877,408 321,328 822,752 
Shoulders, Ibs. .......... 1,120 +... 29,680 
a cienaematie 13,168 9,992 6,459 
Gheeee, TRS. 2 cc ccccccsses 18,778 167,794 15,324 
Lard, steam, tierces..... 181 540 1,071 
Lard, refined, tons...... 4,099 5,157 1,810 

= Be 


TWELVE-MONTH FEDERAL KILL. 


More livestock was slaughtered un- 
der federal inspection in the calendar 
year 1933 than in 1932 and all classes 
showed an increase over the average 
of the previous five years. The slaugh- 
ter by stations is reported as follows: 


Sheep and 


Cattle. Calves. lambs. Hogs. 
Baltimore 78,975 21,330 19,569 788,856 
Buffalo 83,137 31,602 82,482 774,043 
Chicago 1,488,222 28,411 3,253,388 6,855,368 
Cincinnati 151,774 79,258 171,391 919,524 
Cleveland 44,349 (2) (2) 504,104 
Denver 90,717 17,250 (2) 433,231 
Detroit 7,626 66,856 143,963 834,627 
Fort Worth 256,087 188,727 529,656 : 
Kansas City 740,427 283,444 1,302,607 2,923,253 


2,923, 
352,237 320,173 


Los Angeles 131,133 33,478 
Milwaukee 213,467 569,145 85,015 1,180,238 
Nat’l Stk. 

Yards 605,618 348,712 638,744 3,370,755 
New York 340,657 609,904 2,827, (2) 
Omaha 894,790 58,483 1,658,770 2,168,226 
Philadelphia 73,910 116,696 231,783 934,000 
Sioux City 449,435 26,315 648,652 1,518,501 
South St. 

Joseph 301,413 (2) (2 1,313,124 
South St 

Paul 564,575 608,501 706,062 2,160,678 
All other 

stations 2,078,947 1,418,520 4,701,937 19,758,819 
Total: 

1933 8,655,259 4,906,632 17,353,550 47,225,518 
Total: 

5 1932 7,625,373 4,491,637 17,899,087 45,244,951 

-year 

average 8,138,993 4,594,482 16,035,603 46,504,528 

Horse slaughter under federal inspec- 


tion for the year is reported at 42,304 
head against 64,165 head in 1932. 





RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS, 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended April 28, 1934: 7 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep, 
Week ended April 28....198,000 578,000 313,009 
Previous week .........222,000 479,000 264,009 
| Barre aighys ape gees 179,000 610,000 361,009 
MT avegdcavecssecspecs 183,000 547,000 389,009 
ED esr ewecasoseaseewe 216,000 525,000 479,009 
ME. 1 926¢cnencuwswekae 200, 542,000 371,000 
1929 nee eeeeeeeeeseee e+ +222,000 612,000 310,009 

Hogs at 11 markets: 

t. BR E eere 
Previous Week .........sceccsceseeeceeess ace 
Ne wales th a0s-6nt6-00s 4a tniwkaaetenwe tae 497,000 
REE Ss sro: Amenhc st iocsgaliasd: sine aia eee 450,000 
NEY We wechoatien evcticcursncediacceeasneen 462;000 
Ee Rods emit ate ej 471,000 

EP S0bCvesenneccnsendcechbenseeseeeeeued 520,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle Hogs 


Week ended April 28....158,000 392,000 188,009 
7 


Previous week .......... 175,000 346,000 183,009 

BOGS occ ccccccccccccccces 137,000 424,000 239,009 

eer 135,000 382,000 245,000 

SEE Svc coccesescercsves 168,000 395,000 347, 

FED ccccvvvccevecesceese 139,000 410,000 273,009 

5 ee 143,000 217,000 
-—_@——_- 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES. 


Saturday, April 28, 1934—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: June 11.10@11.25; Sept, 
11.50@11.60; Dec. 11.90n; Mar. 12.30n; 
sales 5 lots. Closing 10@380 higher. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 11.60@11.70; 
Dec. 12.00n; Mar. 12.40@12.55; sales 3 
lots. Closing unchanged to 10 higher, 

Monday, April 30, 1934 — Old Con- 
tracts—Close: June 10.80@11.00; Sept, 
11.40; Dec. 11.75@11.80; Mar. 12.15n; 
sales 3 lots. Closing 10@30 lower. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 11.40@11.50; 
Dec. 11.80n; Mar. 12.25@12.30; sales § 
lots. Closing 15@20 lower. 

Tuesday, May 1, 1934—Old Contracts 
—Close: June 10.70@10.85; Sept. 11.15 
@11.33; Dec. 11.60@11.70; Mar. 11.90n; 
sales 20 lots. Closing 10@25 lower. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 11.25b; Dee, 
11.65b; Mar. 12.00@12.25; sales 8 lots. 
Closing 15@25 lower. 

Wednesday, May 2, 1934—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: June 10.60@10.70; Sept. 
11.10@11.15; Dec. 11.45@11.60; Mar. 
11.80n; sales 13 lots. Closing 5@15 
lower. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 11.15@11.25; 
Dec. 11.55@11.65; Mar. 11.90@12.00; 
sales 11 lots. Closing 10 lower. 

Thursday, May 3, 1934 — Old Con- 
tracts—Close: June 10.56@10.67; Sept. 
11.05@11.15; Dec. 11.40@11.55; Mar. 
11.75n; sales 13 lots. Closing 4@5 
lower. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 11.10@11.25; 
Dec. 11.55@11.60; Mar. 11.88@11.95; 
sales 5 lots. Closing unchanged to 5 
lower. 

Friday, May 4, 1934—Old Contracts 
—Close: June 10.65@10.75; Sept. 11.12 
@11.20; Dec. 11.45 sale; Mar. 11.80n; 
sales 9 lots. Closing 5@9 higher. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 11.15@11.25; 
Dec. 11.55n; Mar. 12.00@12.05; sales 4 
lots. Closing unchanged to 12 higher. 

Effective Monday, May 7th, trading 
in hides will open on the Exchange each 
day at 10:10 a. m., Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time, instead of 10:30 a. m. as 
heretofore. 

— eo 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to May 4, 1934, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom. 
85,152 quarters; to the Continent, 6,630. 
Exports the previous week were: T0 
England, 113,000 quarters; to Conti 
nent, 11,523. 
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Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES — A very quiet 
week passed in the packer hide mar- 
ket. Total business reported was con- 
fined to a car of heavy native cows re- 
ported by one packer at the opening of 
the week at steady price. Offerings 
are available at steady prices but no 
attempt has been made to press for 
business. On the other hand, there has 
been a general lack of interest on the 
part of buyers. 


The situation was complicated early 
in the week by a strike affecting a 
great number of Massachusetts tanners. 
The trouble was reported settled later 
but late this week the strike is again 
reported in effect. 


The position of the market is not 
definitely established at present. Steers 
and heavy hides of all descriptions have 
been kept fairly well sold up, and some 
belief exists that these might be sold 
at steady prices. Light native cows 
and extreme light native steers did not 
move last week; buyers were endeavor- 
ing to obtain these on the same basis 
as branded cows. Any outside news 
strengthening other commodity mar- 
kets would undoubtedly result in a 
quickly changed sentiment in the hide 
market. 

In the absence of trading, prices are 
quoted unchanged. Hides can be bought 
at these levels, but no buying interest 
apparent at present. Native steers last 
sold at 1lc, previous week. Extreme 
light native steers available at 11c, last 
trading price. Butt branded steers last 
sold at lic, and Colorados 10%c. Heavy 
Texas steers last sold at lle, light 


Texas steers 10c, and extreme light 
Texas steers 10%c. 

A car of heavy native cows sold at 
10%ec, steady. Light native cows did 
not move previous week; offered at 11c, 
last trading price, with no interest at 
present. Branded cows last sold at 
10%c. 

Native bulls could be bought at 7%4c, 
last trading price. Branded bulls 
around 644c, nom. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Local 
small packer all-weights of April take- 
off quoted nominally around 10@10%c, 
with branded 914@10c; no interest at 
present, and buyers ideas around a half- 
cent less in a nominal way. 

PACIFIC COAST—A sale of 5,000 
April hides was reported early this 
week at 9c, flat, for steers and cows, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market a shade easier, 
on a moderate trade. A pack of 4,000 
frigorifico steers sold late last week 
equal to 1lysc, as against 11%c paid 
earlier; mid-week 4,000 B. A. steers 


sold at 64% pesos, equal to llysc, cif. 
New York. 


COUNTRY HIDES — Market quiet 
and dull; 


not much activity is expected 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


on country hides until the position of 
packer light cows is more definitely 
established. Offerings of country hides 
are fairly plentiful but bids are low 
and buyers and sellers generally apart. 
All-weights around 48-lb. average are 
quoted 74% @7%c, trimmed, with light 
average quoted up to 8c, selected, de- 
livered Chicago; untrimmed half-cent 
less. Heavy steers and cows very slow 
and quoted around 7c, trimmed. Buff 
weights quoted 8@8%c trimmed, 714c 
untrimmed. Trimmed extremes quoted 
nominally 10c top, although hard to 
find a buyer at over 9%c and not much 
interest; untrimmed half-cent less. 
Bulls and glues 44%@b5c, flat. All- 
weight branded 6@6%c, flat, less Chi- 
cago freight. 


CALFSKINS—In the absence of any 
trading or interest, packer calfskins are 
quoted on basis of last sales of March 
skins, at 17@17%c for preferred north- 
ern point heavies, 942/15-lb., 16c for 
River point heavies, 14c for all lights 
under 914-lb., and 14%c for Milwaukee 
all-weights. Tentative offerings of 
Aprils have been made at a half-cent 
advance; interest appears lacking. 


Chicago city calfskins last sold late 


previous week at 12c for the 8/10-lb.; 
couple cars 10/15-lb. sold at 14c, 


steady; interest very light at present. 
Outside cities, 8/15-lb., — 12@ 
12%c; mixed. cities an countries 


around ilc; straight countries about 
10c. Chicago city light calf and dea- 
cons sold in a small way at 90c, off 5c. 


KIPSKINS—Last trading in packer 
March kipskins was at 18¢ for north- 
ern natives and 12c for northern over- 
weights, southerns a cent less; one 

acker got 10%c for Jan. forward 

randed, while another secured 11lc for 
March branded. April natives offered 
at 14c; interest light. 


Chicago city kipskins sold off a half- 
cent when a car moved at 12c. Out- 
side cities quoted 1144@12c; mixed 
cities and countries 1012@11c; straight 
countries 942@10c. 


Couple packers sold about 14,000 reg- 
ular slunks late last week-end at 75c. 

HORSEHIDES — Market about un- 
changed, with choice city renderers 
quoted $3.25@3.50, mixed city and 
gad lots $3.00@3.25; No. 2’s 50c 
ess. 


SHEEPSKINS — Dry pelts quoted 
13% @14%'%c for full wools; short wools, 
and pieces and torn skins, half-price. 
Production of packer shearlings still 
moderate and running nearly 50 per 
cent each No. 2’s and fresh clips; very 
few No. 1’s. Several cars reported 
early this week at 75c for No. 1’s, 55c 
for No. 2’s, and 42'c for clips; a later 
sale reported at 70c, 55c and 40c; how- 
ever, one packer offering two cars to- 
day and asking 80c, 60c and 45c, or last 
week’s prices. Pickled.skins moved pre- 
vious week in a good way at $3.62% 
per doz. straight run of packer lamb, 
couple packers involved, dating Dec. to 
Apr.; killers feel they can obtain $3.75 
for May skins. Packer wool pelts quoted 
at a variety of prices up and down 
from $2.25 per cwt live lamb. Outside 
small packer wool pelts scarce around 
— each; spring lambs quoted 40@ 

Cc. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—There was trad- 
ing in April hides at the close of last 
week at steady prices. One packer sold 
April production of steers; another 
packer moved about half of April hides; 
a third packer sold couple cars Aprils, 
while fourth packer reported still hold- 
ing Aprils intact. Total of 1,900 native 
steers reported at Ilc, 2 600 butt 
branded steers at 11lc, and 4,900 Colo- 
rados at 10%c, in the early movement. 

CALFSKINS — Calfskins easier on 
the light end, with a steady demand 
for heavies. Collectors sold a few 5-7’s 
at $1.00; also two cars 7-9’s at $1.20, 
and later a few at $1.25; collectors’ 
9-#2’s sold at $2.20 and $2.25, and later 
$2.25 reported bid. Packers’ 5-7’s 
quoted around $1.10@1.15 nom.; one 
packer sold 3,000 of 7-9’s at $1.50; the 
9-12’s appear steady around $2.35. 


to ee 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended April 28, 1934, were 5,067,- 
000 lbs.; previous week, 4,871,000 Ibs.; 
same week last year, 4,472,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to April 28 this year, 
85,176,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
74,945,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended April 28, 1934, were 
7,283,000 lbs.; previous week, 7,233,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 4,239,000 
lb.; from January 1 to April 28 this 
year, 94,373,000 lIbs.; same period a 
year ago, 75,715,000 Ibs. 


~~ fe —— 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended May 4, 1934, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week a one Cor. week, 
May 4. 1933. 
Spr. nat. 

SR os ses 11 @ui4n 11 @irsn 9 @ 9%n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @1 @i1 g 9 
Hvy. Tex. strs. eit @11 9n 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

_ aaiita gid et g 9 

Col. strs 10% 10% 8 
Bright ‘ex. . 

hoes 10% 10 g 814 

Brnd'd cows 10% 10 814 
Hvy. nat. cows 10% 10 4 
Lt. nat. cows llax liax 9 9 
Nat. bulls.. i% 8n 
Brnd’d bulls 61441 @ 7 Tin 
Calfskins ...14 @17% 14 1 114 @13% 
Kips, nat.... @13 
Kips, ov-wt.. @i2 A Gin 
Kips, brnd’d. @11 it a4 
Slunks, reg.. @7 o a 
Slunks, hris.40 @50 


Light native, butt ‘samen 4 M.A... steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts.10 } raga @10\%n @ 8%n 
Branded ... 944@10n @10n 8n 
Nat. bulls .. 7 7%n T%@ 8 Tn 
Brnd’d bulls. 6 @ 6%n 6%@ 7 7n 
Calfskins ...12 eu 12¥%@14 11 13ax 
See @12 @12% 10 
Slunks, reg.. @75 4 Gaon 50 Tin 
Slunks, hrls. 30 @40n 3 35 @45n 
COUNTRY Bo mpg 

Hvy. steers. 6%@ 7 et 7 g 51gn 
Hvy cows .. 6%@ 7 is 5ign 

“ESS 7%@ 8 6%@ 7 
Extremes 91,@10 ¢.5% @ 8 
%@ 5 5 38%@ 4 
Coltetine @l 10 10% 7%@ 8 

See 14%4@10 @10 7%@ 8 
Light calf ..50 60n 50 @60n 45 60 
Deacons ....50 b60n 50 @60n 45 60 
Slunks, reg.. ‘ bir 20n @20n 
Slunks, hris. @10n @10n 
Horsehides ..3. wget 50 3. es. 50 2.25@3.00 

SHEEPSKINS. 

See: RE,.«' sAucatas  Guaeaads 2, eee 
Sml. pkr. 

lambs .... @1.40 1. == 65 @75 
Pkr. eg 70 @7 + ted 55 @75in 
Dry pelts ...138%@14% 14 @i5 @s8 












Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 
Chicago, May 3, 1934. 

CATTLE—Compared last Friday; all 
grades weighty steers, 50@75c higher; 
better grades up most, top being 90c 
over a week ago. Strictly good and 
choice light and long yearlings, 25@ 
50c higher, lower grades light yearlings 
and light steers mostly steady to 25c 
lower after — Monday’s advance. 
Extreme top weighty steers, $9.50, very 
few heavies under $8.00 on closing 
rounds, bulk selling $8.25@9.25. Best 
long yearlings, $8.75; light yearlings, 
$8.00, these scaling 985 lbs. All heif- 
ers sold strong to unevenly higher, bet- 
ter grade weighty yearlings and butch- 
er heifers advancing. 25@50c, best 982- 
lb. heifers, $7.00; light heifers, $6.50; 
bulk inbetween fat cows and cutters, 
weak to 25c lower; bulls, 10@15c low- 
er, and vealers 50c higher. 


HOGS—Compared last Friday, mar- 
ket weak to 10c lower on most classes. 
Receipts fell off but demand was nar- 
row on both outside and local accounts. 
Tops ranged between $3.85 and $3.95, 
the lowest since January. Late bulk 
better grade 180 to 250 lbs., $3.75@ 
3.85; 260 to 340 lbs., $3.60@3.75; 140 
to 170 lbs., $3.25@3.75; good pigs, $2.00 
@2.75; packing sows mainly $2.90@ 
3.15, best around $3.25. 


SHEEP — Compared last Friday, 
lambs steady to 15c higher, having 
lost most of midweek gains. Spring 
lambs weak; aged sheep 25@50c higher. 
Reduced aggregate supplies factor in 
early rise lamb prices but sluggish 
dressed trade defeated price gains late. 
Week’s top wooled lambs, $10.35, high- 
est for May in four years, late bulk, 
$9.75@10.00 with late top at $10.10; 
shorn lambs closed at $8.75@9.00 main- 
ly; clipped ewes, $3.50@4.25, extreme 
top $4.50. 


KANSAS CITY 


Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Kansas City, Kans., May 3, 1934. 


CATTLE—Fed steers scaling 1,100 
lbs. and above met a broad demand all 
week and limited supply sold unevenly 
at 25@75c higher than last week’s 
close. Lighter weights and _ year- 
lings have predominated in the receipts 
and these held at steady to 25c¢ higher 
rates. Strictly choice heavies were 
offered at the high point of the week 
and the extreme top rested at $8.50 on 
choice 1,287-lb. weights early in the 
week, while several loads of well finished 
medium weight and heavy steers sold 
from $8.00@8.25. Most of the fed 
steers and yearlings however, cleared 
from $6.00@7.50. Fed heifers and 
mixed yearlings are steady to 25c high- 
er while slaughter cows ruled steady 
to strong. Bulls closed on a firm basis 
while vealers are fully steady with se- 
lected lots up to $6.50. 


HOGS—A rather slow trade featured 
the hog market all week but only slight 
price changes were effected. Closing 
levels are generally steady to 5c lower 
than last Friday with the late top at 
$3.45 on choice 190- to 230-lb. weights. 
All interests have been rather conser- 
vative buyers, although some expansion 
was noticed in shipping orders late in 
the week. Most of the more desirable 
180- to 325-lb. weights sold from $3.30 
@3.45, while the better grades of 140- 
to 170-lb. averages ranged from $2.75 
@3.35 according to weight and finish. 
Packing sows held around steady with 
most sales at $2.60@2.90. 


SHEEP—Spring lambs met a very 
dependable outlet and are selling at 25 
@50c higher rates as compared with 
last Friday. Fed offerings are steady 
to 15c higher with shorn descriptions up 
most. New high levels for the season 
were established at mid-week on all 








classes of fat lambs. Native springers 
reached $11.75; Arizonas, $10.75; 
wooled lambs, $10.10 and clippers went 
at $9.00. Some weakness developed on 
the closing session, especially on fed 
offerings. Mature sheep ruled steady 
to strong with best Arizona shorn ewes 
S $4.50, while the bulk sold from $4.09 
4.35. 


OMAHA 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 
Omaha, Neb., May 3, 1934. 

CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
met with an uneven market during the 
week, each day’s session being a two- 
way trade. Weighty steers and medium 
weights met with a broad urgent de 
mand and prices advanced steady to 
new high levels for the current sea- 
son. Upturns for the week on weighty 
steers and medium weights measured 
50@75c. Long yearlings are strong to 
25c higher than Friday of last week 
with light yearlings mostly steady. 
Choice heavy cows and heavy heifers 
are strong to 25c higher. Other she 
stock steady. Heavy beef bulls ad- 
vanced around 25c; medium grades 
around 10c; vealers held steady. Choice 
1,274-lb. angus steers sold at $9.00, the 
week’s top. 


HOGS—Compared with last Satur- 
day, prices are steady to 10c lower. 
Thursday’s top, $3.40, with the follow- 
ing bulks: 170- to 280-Ib., $3.15@3.85; 
280- to 360-lb., $2.85@3.15; 140- to 170- 
lb., $2.60@3.15; packing sows, $2.65@ 
ig stags, $1.50@2.50; pigs, $1.50@ 
50. 

SHEEP—Compared with last Friday, 
lamb prices steady to 25c higher, most 
advance on native springers. Good and 
choice native springers on Thursday 
sold $10.75@11.25; good grade Cali- 
fornia springers, $10.25@10.50; fed 
wooled lambs, $9.80@10.20; fresh shorn 
lambs, $8.60@8.90. Matured sheep are 
around 25c higher. Good and choice 
shorn ewes, $3.50@4.35. Good and 
choice new crop feeding lambs are 
quoted $8.00@9.15. 








Springfield, Mo. 


BEN SHEPPARD 


Order Buyer of Live Stock 
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H. L. SPARKS 


HOGS—SHEEP—CALVES—CATTLE 


National Stock Yards, Ill—Phone East 6261 
Mississippi Valley Stock Yds., St. Louis, Mo. 
os Phone Colfax 6900 or L. D. 299 2 
Springfield, Mo.—Phone 3339 
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ST. LOUIS 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


East St. Louis, Ill., May 3, 1934. 


CATTLE—Steer values advanced ma- 
terially the past week and other classes 
of cattle showed varying degrees of 
strength in most instances. Compared 
with last Friday: Light weight and 
yearling steers sold strong to 25c high- 
er; medium weight and heavy steers 
25¢c to mostly 50c higher; mixed year- 
lings and heifers, strong to 25c up; 
cow stuff, strong; bulls, weak; vealers, 
95c lower. Choice steers of 1,361-lb. 
average made a top of $6.25, with bulk 
of sales at $5.25@7.25. Mixed year- 
lings and heifers in good and choice flesh 
bulked at $5.35@6.15 with 740-lb. mixed 
yearlings and 737-lb. heifers at the top 
at $6.25. Most medium fleshed mixed 
and heifers went at $4.65@5.00. Top 
beef cows scored $5.00, bulk $3.25@4.00 
and low cutters mainly $1.50@2.00. 
Sausage bulls closed the period at a 
top of $3.60 compared with $3.75 early 
in the week. Closing top on vealers 
was $6.25. 

HOGS—Swine prices sank 5@10c to 
a new low for the current movement. 
The top was $3.65 Thursday with bulk 
of 170-lb. up at $3.60@3.65 and pack- 
ing sows mostly $2.80@2.90. 

SHEEP—Lambs ruled strong to 25c 
higher for the week, sheep steady to 
weak. Spring lambs topped at $12.00, 
bulk selling at $11.00@11.50. Clipped 
lambs scored an outside top of $9.50, 
bulk going at $8.50@8.75. Clipped 
gel ewes sold from $4.00 down- 
ward. 


SIOUX CITY 


Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 
Sioux City, Ia., May 3, 1934. 

CATTLE—Aggressive buying this 
week developed fully 50c higher for 
heavy and medium weight steer prices. 
Better grade long yearlings ruled 
strong to 25c higher and all other year- 
lings found a sluggish demand at barely 
steady values. Choice medium weight 
beeves scored $8.75 and long yearlings 
reached $7.75. Most matured steers 
turned at $6.25@7.75, while yearlings 
and light steers bulked at $5.50@6.50. 
Not much change occurred in fat she 
stock quotations. A small quota of 
heifers earned $5.60@5.75. Beef cows 
went freely at $3.00@4.25 and most 
low cutters and cutters moved at $1.75 
@2.50. Bulls ruled 10@15c higher and 
the practical top for medium grades 
reached $3.15. Vealers continued firm 
with a $6.00 top. 

HOGS — A stagnant dressed pork 
trade in eastern consuming centers was 
reflected in a slow and draggy outlet 
for live hogs. Moderate receipts paved 
the way for only minor price changes 
and compared with last Friday, butch- 
ers were rated steady, while packing 
sows showed a 5@10c lower deal. 
Thursday’s top held at $3.35, while bulk 
of better grade 180- to 290-lb. weights 
ranged $3.15@3.30. Good and choice 
290- to 860-Ib. heavies cleared at $2.90 
@3.15, with medium grade butchers 
noted at $2.75@3.10. Good 140- to 170- 
lb. selections cashed at $2.75@3.10 with 
packing sows mainly $2.65@2.75. 

SHEEP—Reduced supplies this week 
brought about 15@25c higher prices 
for wooled lambs while shorn offerings 


Week ending May 5, 1934 








showed the full advance. Late trading 
revealed two double decks choice 90- 
lb. woolskins bought to arrive at $10.10 
while most of the better grade con- 
signments cleared around $10.00. Shorn 
lambs closed around $8.50@8.75. Pack- 
ages of native spring lambs cashed at 
$10.60@11.00. Sheep turned at strong 
to 25c higher rates with most shorn 
ewes at $3.25@4.00 and choice light 
weights quotable to $4.25. 


ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., May 2, 1934. 


CATTLE — Better grade, medium- 
weight and heavy steers were quotable 
around 25c or more higher than Friday 
of last week. . Very few arrived. Light- 
weight steers ruled steady with upper 
grades quoted stronger. Yearlings 
were uneven, around steady. She stock 
was steady to around 15c lower. Bulls 
and vealers were fully steady. The 
bulk of all steers and yearlings turned 
at $5.00@6.50, good weighty kinds up 
to $7.50. Good to choice heifers earned 
$5.00@6.00, good beef cows $3.75@4.25. 
Bulls topped at $3.25. Good and choice 
vealers ranged $4.50@6.50. 

HOGS—Hog prices dropped to a new 
low level for several weeks early this 
week, then made up part of the loss, 
trade being weak to 10c lower com- 
pared with last Friday. Bulk better 
170 to 250-Ib. hogs sold today at $3.35 
@3.40, several lots of choice 210- to 
240-lb. weights being noted at $3.50, 
heavier weights and medium grades 
selling down to $3.00 or below. Light 
lights bulked at $2.85@3.25, pigs, $2.25 
@2.50, some $2.75, sows, $2.60@2.90. 

SHEEP—Slaughter lambs held steady 
this week, bulk of the light supply of 
good to choice wooled lambs selling at 
$9.50@9.85, common and medium 
grades, $7.50@9.00, choice 78-lb. clipped 
lambs, $8.75, good and choice native 
clippers, $8.25@8.50, common, around 
$7.00. Better ewes brought $3.50@4.00, 
desirable wooled ewes up to $5.00. 


Rr ee 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, Apr. 27, 1934, as re- 








ported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Week Lor. 

ended Prev. week. 

April 27. week. 1933. 
SEE Csr ebrceebenges 127,330 119,728 129,492 
Kansas City, Kan....... 59,041 54,122 70,670 
Omaha ................. 39,8009 34,685 47,841 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 81,157 73,781 78,637 
ease 31,668 25,624 34,746 
iy, CEE \clv.a nn se harcies ae 26,210 25,227 42,812 
5 ar 34,713 25,973 23,473 
N. Y¥., Newark & J. C... 45,137 45,401 44,296 
WED ercdne cictcaseeew 445,065 404,581 471,974 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
Reported by U. FR ag of Agricultural 


Des Moines, Ia., May 3, 1934. 
Prices of hogs at 22 concentration 
points and 7 packing plants in Iowa 
and Minnesota have changed little since 


last week’s close. 


So far this week a 


sizable decrease in receipts is apparent 
compared with both a week and a year 


ago. 


Quality of the hogs received is 


little changed, numerous good to choice 
loads running in the droves but lower 
grades predominating in many locali- 


ties. 


Current prices, good to choice, 


180- to 260-lb., mostly $3.20@3.45; long 
hauled loads $3.50; 270- to 300-lb., $3.00 
@3.35; 310- to 350-lb., $2.90@3.25; bet- 
ter 150 to 170 lbs., $2.65@3.35; most 


packing sows, $2.45@2.75. 


Receipts unloaded daily for the week 


ended May 3, were as follows: 


This 

week. 
Det, AM Wa sicdcccvccvedessee 28,900 
Bat... AME BB. ccccccescecsecton 26,300 
SS gt Bere ¥ 
. eS eee 14,800 
. PR a GRRE eS 19,200 
es: SE Mice tievciewarsiaies 23,600 


fe 


Last 
week. 
24,800 
28,200 
62,800 


B88 
333 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Leading Canadian centers, to 


live- 


stock price summary, week April 25: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 


Week 

ended Prev. 

April 25. week. 

TOTES cocccccccccccces $ 6.35 $ 6.25 
Momtreal ...ccccrccccce 6.00 6.25 
WERMIPOR 2 cccccccccccce 5.75 6.00 
REE | giticedocsccnccee 4.60 5.00 
TAGPROMTOR on ccc ccccce 4.75 4.75 
Prince Albert ......... 4.50 4.00 
Moose Jaw ........+++- 5.25 4.50 
er 4.50 4.75 

VEAL CALVES. 
EE, i bib ae cawe eee $ 8.00 $ 7.50 
MOMERER] ..ccccccccccecs 5.50 5.75 
EE Svesseccenssae 5.00 6.00 
ere 5.50 5.50 
DIOL. Sno secccibevees 4.00 5.00 
Prince Albert .......c0. 4.00 4.00 
Moose Jaw ....ccsceeee 5.00 5.00 
Saskatoon .........0+.- 5.00 5.75 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
Nc acieceteeW eee $ 9.00 $ 8.75 
Rr 9.25 8.85 
WEE cccccvesens ses 8.25 8.25 
a beaib cs viene eden 8.00 8.00 
Edmonton ............. 8.25 8.10 
Prince Albert ......... 7.95 7.95 
EE: was bcCaveaws 7.85 8.00 
PREG oc ccaccccssave 7.80 7.90 
GOOD LAMBS. 

RES ES RS *$9.00 $ 8.50 
Ce t 6.50 8.00 
ED + dcx oxwhins ovate 5.50 7.00 
SEES \echinle.t/neintoe:440-* 8.00 8.00 
ee are 7.25 7.25 
Pres Aibert: 2... ccc evs> ese 
rere 6.85 6.50 
Saskatoon ............- Sade 5.50 





*Spring lambs $3.00—$9.50 each. 
7Spring lambs per head. 


Same 
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INTELLIGENT. 






Detroit,Mich. Cincinnati,Ohio Dayton,Ohio Omaha, Neb 
Indianapolis,Ind. LaFayette,Ind. Louisville, Ky. 
Nashville,Tenn. Sioux City,lowa Montgomery, Ala. 





COOPERATION 
Livestock Buying Organization 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, May 3, 1934, 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs excluded) : 


(140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch $8. 5@ a 
3.85 
-90 
95 


a - (160-180 Ibs. > gd-ch 
(180-200 Ibs.) gd-c' 
Med. wt. (200-220 ibe ) gd-ch. 
0 oe.) gd-ch 
(2 


3. toe 
3.70@ 3. 
3. 65@ 3. 85 


Pkg. sows (275- 350. ‘ba.) good. . 
(350- 425 lbs.) good 
(425-550 Ibs.) good 
(275-550 Ibs.) medium 
Sitr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) . 
Av. cost & wt. Wed. (pigs excl.) 
Slaughter Cattle, Calves & Vealers: 
STEERS (500-900 LBS.) : 
Choice 
Good 
Medium 
Common 


STEERS (900-1100 LBS.): 


~ 
on 


SPA 
a S83: 


2 
a 


Medium 
Common 


STEERS (1100-1200 LBS.) : 


expe 
ob 
—) 


x 
a 


sae 
1-108 
Aas 


STEERS (1300-1500 LBS.) : 
Choice 
Good 


22 
ss 


MAH 
RSs 


HEIFERS (750-900 LBS.) : 
Gd-ch. 
Com-med. 

COWS: 
Good 


VEALERS: 
Gd-ch. 
Medium 
Cul-com. 


aon 
SS sss 


ea 


3. 00@ 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
SPRING LAMBS: 


LAMBS: 

(90 Ibs. down) gd-ch.* 

Com-med 

(90-98 Ibs. if | | ee 
YEARLING WETHERS: 


(90-110 Ibs.) gd-ch. 
Medium 


EWES: 


(90-120 Ibs.) gd-ch 
(120-150 lbs.) gd- 
(All weights) com-med. 


*Quotations based on ewes and wethers. 


CHICAGO. E, ST. LOU. 


Spring lambs encepted, 


OMAHA. KANS. CITY. 


pe: By $2.60@ 3.15 3.25 
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5.00 
4.50 


3.50@ 5.50 
2.50@ 3.50 


all quotations on shorn basis. 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
» SIONER show the number of livestock slaugh- 
tered at 16 centers for the week ended April 28, 


CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
week, 
1933. 
Chicago 27,229 
Kansas City 


Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 
| a ~ 

Paul 
Wheaties 


Total 137,151 


Chicago 


119,757 
Omaha City 


70,670 
51,436 
61,179 
26,505 
37,008 
16,887 
13,431 


Sioux City 
Wichita 
Fort Worth 
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Philadelphia ............ 21,592 
Indianapolis 

New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City 

Cincinnati 

Denver 

St. 

Milwaukee 


Sioux City 

Wichita .. 

Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis nae 
New York & Jersey 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati ... 

Denver ... 

St. Paul 


Milwaukee 1,008 


242,581 
a 
When in need of expert packinghouse 
workers watch the classified pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


224,089 


RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 
SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1934. 


Cattle. 
200 
200 
200 
150 
100 
100 
300 
200 
100 
300 
100 
500 
100 


Hogs. Sheep. 


4,000 


t. 
Fort Worth 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Nashville 400 
Oklahoma City 100 


MONDAY, APRIL 30, 
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Cincinnati 
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Cleveland 
Nashville 
Oklahoma City 
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Bip ROmH coro 


MAY 1, 1934, 


Chicago 8,500 23,000 
Kansas City . 6,000 5,000 
Omaha - 10,000 

St. Louis ... cocese Ee 
St. Joseph 

Sioux City 

St. Paul 


11,500 
500 


Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 


Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
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Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
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St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
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Nashville 
Oklahoma City 


THURSDAY, MAY 3, 
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sseeeezesesees * 


Chicago 
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= 
= 


sesuesevesgesseese 


= 


90 + 0 


Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 1,! 
Cincinnati 4,300 
Buffalo 800 
Cleveland 
Nashville 400 
Oklahoma City 1,300 
MAY 4, 1934. 
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Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
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Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Nashville 
Oklahoma City 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods: 


RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Mon., April 23. a? 734 1,994 
Tues., April 24.. 7,418 3,489 
Wed., April 25..10,117 2,258 
Thurs., April 26. 5,673 2,547 
Fri., April 27.... - oa 736 
Sat., April 28. 200 400 
Total this week 42,413 11,424 
Previous week ..46,594 12,603 
ae 37,644 11,235 
Two years ago..39,781 10,977 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Mon., April 23.. 4,403 74 
Tues., aoe 24.. 2,000 314 
Wed., April 25.. 2,833 197 
Thurs., April 26. 1,397 203 
Fri., April 27.... 5 
Sat., April 28.... 100 
Total this week. .11,368 788 
Previous week ..13,071 473 
pe eee 11,806 94 
Two years ago. .12,213 571 





Hogs. Sheep. 


30,754 8.935 





21,988 5,736 
24;788 15,197 
21,589 8,693 
9,000 4,000 
140,816 50,997 
123,989 54,174 
145,637 57,768 
,0383 78,605 
Hogs. Sheep. 
4,250 2,647 
1,712 2,501 
2,245 <i 
643 3,562 
2,547 1,518 
wees 1,000 
14,397 11,228 
10,173 16,576 
7,339 6,472 
17,728 15,878 


Total receipts for month and year to April 28, 


with comparisons: 


Cattle 
Calves 


Hogs 
Sheep 


—April—— 
1934. 
ssseue 162,627 141,638 
46,256 43,055 39 
qiteeiads 476,179 469,600 2,402,972 2,136,789 


a eevee 221,376 288,427 994,772 1,287,181 


1933. 


——Year 
1934. 

723,359 563.483 
178,784 134, 6 





1933. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended Apr. = $ ce $ 3.80 $4.50 $ 9.85 
Previous week 6.55 3.85 50 45 
TE eieusueves 5.10 3.90 2.25 5.65 
SE Sadecénaviebade 6.25 3.65 1.50 6.15 
SE Guts veetcone ses 7.70 6.90 2.85 9.10 
BED. deuenihe edehin 2.00 9.95 5.25 9.45 
ME | Was é siteainmain sien 13.75 11.50 9.10 16.40 
Av. 1929-1933 ....$ 8.95 $ 7.20 7.20 '$ 4.20 4.20 '$ 9.35 9.35 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended April 28... 31,000 s 40,300 
Previous week .......... 3,523 113,816 37,598 
SE eueaanige sNicsiog basa te 25,838 138,29! »296 
SEE cat ces catcone bea beue . 114,305 62,727 
MEE bn Sad wASS ASGRe sees 35,676 5,749 74,718 
SNE Sib onion aia ae Wales 28,360 104,698 55,449 
DNS awNaien ccs oceans 32,833 103,002 45,222 


*Saturday, April 28, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: 


*Week ended April me 


ae ious wee 
1933 


a 


~*Receipts and average weight for week 


April 


1929-1933 





28, 1934, estimated. 








No. Avg. ——Prices—— 
Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 
230 $4.10 $ 3.80 

-+.-123,989 228 4.10 3.85 
,637 248 4.15 3.90 

239 4.00 3.65 
23 7.65 6.90 

232 10.50 9.95 
242 #11.85 11.50 

.-.-130,300 239 $ 7.65 $ 7.20 
ending 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 


spection for week ended April 27, 


parisons: 


Week ended April 27. 
Previous week 


Year ago 
1932 


1934, with com- 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
were as follows: 


May 3, 1934, 


Week 

ended, Prev. 

May 3. week. 
Packers’ purchases ........c.ce0- 57,428 60,555 
ig ye UU 54.680 47,086 
Shippers’ purchases ............. 7.770 9,552 


Total 


RYT Teer Te TT 1 


19,878 117,193 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended April 28, 1934: 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Joweey City ...6ces 5,000 9,892 4,500 33,119 
Central Union -o- 2,144 2,156 +... 8,844 
DE EE. etd evecse 854 4,054 13,179 7,636 
 _eaeaeQn 7,998 16,102 17,679 49.599 
Previous week ...... 8.278 16,826 18,181 56,173 
Two weeks ago.... 7,186 14,312 15,788 46,532 





Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Purchases of livestock by packers at principal a7 27, 6 
eenters for the week ending Saturday, April 28, ek os: = 7 Sie a <4 
heep. 1934, with comparisons, are reported to THE Wichita 5. S. i. Se. ae Re Biss 
4,000 NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: Doun-Oatertar ...... 97 5 eh 
A: CHICAGO. Fred W. Dold & Sons 108 353 
"50 Cattle. Hogs. Sheep, Sunflower Pkg. Co.. bas 
‘= Armour and Co. ........ 4,910 2,268 4.208 MOR 4.x eatieone 1,586 943 6,669 3,826 
¢ ye Sree eee »32 2,3 E - ~ 
300 eis ie iene tae 2'879 pers 2083 Not including 1,778 hogs bought direct. 
500 weeem & OB. wwcccccce 4,570 3,660 2,714 MILWAUKEE. 
14,300 . Prov. Co 1,260 Sie Rei, Be 

300 G. H. Hammond Co. ... ,306 1,233 eS) Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
400 bby, McNeill & Libby. 574 one a . 2,061 8,442 7,353 933 
100 RAS eccranotertses 11,662 13,554 13, PSS SSS «Oo 
700 BED. vcesincesteyseeente 8,465 24,758 5,227 Omaha Pkg. Co..... 108 

“2 Brennan Pkg. Co., 5,635 hogs; Hygrade Food simbler, Harriso: Os 

“400 Products Corp., 4,234 hogs; Agar Pkg. Co., 9,722 We Ge enwcnsicd eces = ee 

The Layton Co..... eens oe 
200 — R. G c 55 8 
Total: 40,949 cattle, 9,678 calves, 67,445 hogs, BR. Gumz & Co...... a, tees 7° 
35,661 sheep. Not including 1,882 cattle, 1,931 Armour & Co., Mil. “= 4,186 ag sah: 
calves, 61,789 hogs and 19,535 sheep bought direct. a ee 4 Co, Mg 40 aaa as 44 
on KANSAS CITY. Shippers. .........-. ae Ae 

8,200 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. RE. aaokues Gawees 526 591 37 73 

i oer wnt &.-..- _— —— = an po i EO eee - 3,869 13,251 8,114 1,008 

’ Cudahy Pkg. Di cae 5 07% 2,5 7,644 

oon Morris. & Go....... 2,085 15026 ~.. "354 INDIANAPOLIS, 

’ me Be Oty cécccael meee 1,108 9,444 7,554 

2,500 Sw 3°47 : 9 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

~ Wilson & Co....... 2, 470 1,131 3,469 8,042 
400 , Ps , r eae get 

Independent Pkg. Co. .. : 354 esos Kingan & Oo....... 1,764 963 15,822 2,586 

10,000 895 7,758 7,087 Armour and Co 812 419 1,886 
200 OtherS ..ccccccceces 7, 89% a i ur and Co..... 2 J aati 
—_—_ lgemeier Bros. 10 ove Se iad 
- DM. Gevenanicovs 20,197 5,300 28,416 39,026 Brown Bros. ....... 119 ne: ree 
Stumpf Bros. ...... owas eee ove 

ae OMAHA. Meier Pkg. Co...... 90 a 

3,600 Cattle and Indiana Prov. Co.. 30 23 244 pete 
"800 Calves. Hogs. Sheep. seeaetier Pkg. Co... = 2 Sart iGo 

Armour and Co.......... 6,829 13,229 5,467 Maass-Hartman Co see) ar eae 
= a ia +......... 4'969 8793 7378 Art Wabnitz ......: 21 Re 31 
400 } 3 2,480 17,3387 1,174 
Dold Pkg. Co........... 1,545 7,663 Shippers ......cccee 1,316 2, ; of 1, a] 
Mette & OO. coc cccseccne 2,962 442 2, 7 q Others ......+. eee 1378 1 
Bee & OWccccccccccccs 5,476 7,247 7,112 pap 
7,000 a blonsteilnesremmenane - 21'095 DME di civassetaen 4,764 4,138 37,199 3,897 
ue Eagle Pkg. Co., 10 anemia ite. Hoffman Pkg. CINCINNATI. 
r Co., 44 cattle; Grt. Omaha Pkg. Co., 62 cattle; 
3,500 x . " 3 9 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 72 cattle; J. Roth & Sons, 27 P 

by eattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co.. 68 cattle; Lincoln §. W. Gall’s Sons.. ones 103 

1,000 Pkg. Co., 438 cattle; Nagle Pkg. Co., 240 cattle; Ideal Pkg. Co...... ota 456 cami 
"800 Sinclair Pkg. Co., 179 cattle; Wilson & Co., 686 E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,220 400 4,716 307 
400 cattle. ae G. r B. «oo: be 119 a ones 

i = y res; 58, : rey £. . eeee - 

“= ae a Re ee eee «3s Ae la 
300 a EAST ST. LOUIS. A. Sauder Pkg. Co.. 5 wees ones wei 
800 é 7 = J. Schlachter’s Sons. 187 189 Sec 62 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. J. & F. Schroth Co. 15 .... 3,181 
+4 Armour and Co... 1,894 1,680 8,350 2,828 John F. Stegner Co. 253 995 °... 0 11:, 
300 Geltt & Oo..cccecs 2,381 3,791 ey ot 2,279 —* $0 00000+ee~ ons 1,825 4,224 255 
Morris & Oo biewe Vee 1,010 1,453 1,262 eae Sy’ dn vneee nena 606 305 328 
= Hunter Pkg. Co 97 ‘ ron 269 
300 ae es ee. Se 2,841 3,434 18,809 1,055 
— ereveceeces ao ee a = RECAPITULATION. 

8,000 oR RSS oy ucian been Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 

= RP tse 11,789 10,485 69,284 7.047 for week ended April 28, 1934, with comparisons: 
"300 Not including 2,762 cattle, 3,937 calves, 53,066 CATTLE. 

4,000 hogs and 2,802 sheep bought direct. Week Cor. 

1,000 ST. LOUIS ended, Prev. week, 
800 hy 3 Apr. 28. a 
400 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Chicago on he pons nal Lapel 

= Krey Pkg. Oo...... es Kansas City ............ 20,197 21882 18,989 

Sielo’ ke. Co..... 7 le CL. wences<s<4seedeen 23,603 25,538 20,154 

200 Iaclede Pkg. Co.... 47 .... 590 .... Bast St. Loui : Py 
800 fekelik Pkg. Co.... 39 "& .... oe ie oe ee a 
800 Belesot Pkg. Co.... .... ee Biciwta Oe MIR, p.niccu sasnacces 9,937 10,196 6,272 
100 Glazer Pkg. Co...... Sale ere S I ecscciiesensios 14,526 14,290 11,926 
600 Madison Pkg. Co... .... 25 .... «s+. Oklahoma City ......... 413 890 =, 765 
200 Shippers ........... 2000 «835 BOGL «(1,488 ~WhehttR «....:ccccsc.. é 1,729 1,487 
bd RRR SeRee wets 47 i ae 2,085 3,551 2,747 
400 Total en oes arm “awe Eee 200000 "R860 “#002 3'90T 
Ee re or ee 71 Eo ee heen cecesdee aE ous oan 
ST. JOSEPH. Cincinnati .............. 2'841 3,920 2/495 

10,000 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. - 

6,000 Swift & Co........ 3,557 1,089 14,351 18,222 Total ............... -154,870 158,087 137,300 

8,500 Armour and Co..... 4,220 948 12,247 - 7.326 HOGS 
1,300 ARs 160 38 3.730 6,158 . : 

a ae wei Cotenge gist snsenstreens 67,445 72,407 73,364 
. aaa ¢ 2025 30.32 neas City ....cccccoee 28,416 23,763 2,588 
7 wan -+s+++ 9,987 2,025 30,828 31,701 Omaha sii 58,469 40,242 12'844 

SIOUX CITY. Pk DE. BOWS wcacciccee y 53,182 84,630 
100 Gili, Cabven. Dinas. Dhan, TE WI, 0200p ceccseeane ‘78 40. 4c, 
ue Cudahy Pkg. Co 3.631 ‘ : 3 051 oo Joong paceigipedewieeeiers 30,328 929 28,029 
} 3 kigiee 5 3.05 oo ere 41,687 35,262 39,442 
500 Armour and Co..... 4.062 57 3,052 Oklahoma City ......... 6,542 
400 Swift & Co......... 3,011 309 7.071 2,800 Wichita .......c.ccccsce 6000 8463 «LL Se 
1,500 EE oo. se ccesse f 3,608 aS ee oe eee 9.714 9,159 7.858 
ae BEE wccsccewacaou 214 20 51 a rom Guinkivawene ses — 4 “= 
a eee (eet LL | cin woe ees ewena : 562 ; 
508 ee. 14,526 840 41,687 8,903 Indianapolis ae PIE 37,199 39,899 41,549 
pr OKLAHOMA CITY. GEE ve iveccbesecne 18,809 20,641 24,345 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Total 
ii sumer a 3 1am 557 2,819 1,082 
3 son & Co. 511 2,897 913 
2. EC Gates 196 548 oe ago : zs ‘ i 
1, ao a: amen! ansas y 02 
1,200 | eee - 3.413 1,172 6,542 1,995 —. 2,78 
| yo ant including 149 cattle and 278 hogs bought Se tenis ": ee 
= 3 = a a iatae Sala eid aed a 23,768 30,326 
2, ST. P . oe SO ara 8,903 7,334 12,783 
: 4,600 ( — —" eis Oklahoma City ......... 1,995 1,920 ¥ 
200 attle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. wichita ...............- 3,826 4,094 4,026 
Arm , or "1° - 
300 Cad our and Co..... me ee ee eae eee 60,712 30,086 » 
500 7 dahy I kg. Co 344 1,758 eats ee UD. ¢vcbeqeoenssiebe 6,038 5,796 10,825 
‘ 500 tr & Co........ 6,372 7 13,153 3.555 Milwaukee ............. 1,008 1,182 477 
‘ 200 On ted Pkg. Co..... 1,897 as jas), MEN | occ ax eo ccors 3,897 4,340 2,878 
] Le SE Res bereaide.4 se 1,046 9,153 SS ee 1,055 1,116 3,801 
] 2, a Seen) eee See en ACE a0 
300 PS cea Gee Saeed 13.794 13,746 33, 095 J 6,038 WEE Nssske cciwedeeien 295,183 83 186.064 262.653 
. Week ending May 5, 1934 
isioner &§ May 5, 
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CHICAGO SECTION 


Dale Kilpatrick, assistant sales man- 
ager, The Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Ia., was a Chicago visitor during the 
week. 


Howard R. Medici, vice president, The 
Visking Corporation, Chicago, made a 
business trip to New York the early 
part of the week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 18,328 cattle, 6,472 
calves, 46,660 hogs, 17,331 sheep. 


J. H. Smith hes succeeded MU. EB. 


Griffin as manager of the Armour } 
Branch House at Aberdeen, S. Dak. | 
Mr. Smith was formerly manager of | 
the branch house at Grand Forks, | 


Dak. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended April 28, 1934, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Week Previous Same 
Apr. 28. week. week, ’33. 
Cured meats, lbs. .15,688,000 15,638,000 16,890,000 


Fresh meats, Ibs. . .41,380,000 43,246,000 37,414,000 
Me WO: asesanch 5,398,000 2,640,000 5,544,000 


Chester G. Newcomb, vice president 
and general manager, Lake Erie Pro- 
vision Company, Cleveland, Ohio, was 
a week-end visitor in Chicago. Mr. 
Newcomb conducted the fifth Sunday 
broadcast while here, in the Livestock 
en Forum over the NBC net- 
work. 


Charles F. Dieckmann, Specialty 
Sales Corp., widely known in the sau- 
Sage trade and to the readers of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER throughout the 
country, is leaving Chicago this week 
with Mrs. Dieckmann. They will make 
rs — motor trip to the West 

oast. 


——___— 
CHARLES von BRECHT PASSES. 


Charles E. von Brecht, sr., chairman 
of the board of the Brecht Corporation, 
died at his home in St. Louis on April 
30 at the age of 57 years. Mr. von 
Brecht had been ill of a heart ailment 
for the past three months. 


As chairman of the board of the 
Brecht Butchers’ Supply Company for 
30 years and affiliated with the com- 
pany for 40 years, Mr. von Brecht was 
widely known in the packing industry 
and sausage trade. The business was 
founded by his father, Gus von Brecht, 
in 1853. The elder von Brecht was the 
inventor of the meat grinding machine, 
some of the earliest of which are said 
to be still in use. In addition to manu- 
facturing sausagemaking equipment the 


company dealt also in casings, hides 
and fats. 

The business expanded rapidly and 
the father was succeeded by his three 
sons, Charles becoming chairman of the 
board. Following the war, the company 
gradually discontinued its equipment 
lines and concentrated more and more 
on the casing business. In 1927 the 
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machinery lines were closed out entirely 
and the company operated its casing 
business beginning January 1, 1927, 
under the name of the Brecht Casing 
Company, with headquarters in New 
York City. Branch offices and factories 
of the company are located in the prin- 
cipal cities of Europe, South America, 
the near East and the Far East. 

Mr. von Brecht had wide business 
and social interests. He was_ vice 
consul of the Argentine Republic in St. 
Louis. He traveled extensively in 
South America and on the Continent 


LATE HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF BRECHT. 


Charles E. von Brecht, sr., for 30 years 

chairman of the board of the Brecht Cor- 

poration and associated with the company 

for 40 years, who died at his home in 
St. Louis on April 30, 


and spoke several languages. He was 
a life member of the Missouri Athletic 
Association, a charter member of the 
Sunset Hills and Glen Echo country 
clubs and the Isaac Walton League and 
commodore of the Century Boat Club 
of St. Louis. He was fond of deep sea 
fishing off the Florida Coast and golf 
and swimming at his summer home at 
Douglas, Mich. 

Surviving are his widow, three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Thomas Mulvihill, jr., Mrs. 
Joseph Mitchell and Miss Florence von 
Brecht, and one son, Charles E. von 
Brecht, jr., who is associated with the 
main office of the company in New 
York. 

Funeral services were held on May 
2 with interment in Calvary Cemetery 
in St. Louis. 


eo —— 


BETTER CONDITIONS ABROAD. 


Things are looking better on the Con- 
tinent and in the United Kingdom, ac- 
cording to E. L. Griffith, president of 
The Griffith Laboratories, who returned 
recently from a business trip abroad. 


“Europe shows many favorable ten- 
dencies. Just at the present time they 
are coming out of the slump nicely and 
have a program for the betterment of 
the working man as well as the invest- 
ing public,” he said. “I found all over 
England dozens of houses being built 
on the outskirts of cities for the pur- 
pose of relieving the slum districts. | 
found many repairs taking place in the 
main streets of London, and in some 
places considerable building.” 


In addition to the satisfaction he 


i found in the generally improved condi- 
} tions abroad, Mr. 
| gratified at the results of his trip from 


Grffith is highly 


the standpoint of his own business, 
Some Irish firms are preparing to en- 
ter the English market with a “Dan- 
ish style cured meat,” the formula for 
which he is providing. The English 
are endeavoring to cure their own 
meats as far as possible and the Dan- 
ish style cure is most popular with 
them. As a result of this development, 
his organization is opening a sales 
office in London and also. in Dublin, 
Ireland. Shipments from Germany, he 
said, would continue as at present. 

Mr. Griffith reports his Prague salt 
powder, the product used in the cure, 
as being accepted abroad as well as at 
home. He describes it as a compound 
crystal, carrying within the body of 
each crystal a set amount of alkali 
metals or curing elements. 

“T want to congratulate THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER on having such a 
wide circulation,” Mr. Griffith said. "I 
found it on the desks of executives at 
Liverpool and Manchester, England, as 
well as at Leeds and Sheffield. In Lon- 
don they told me at several places that 
they read regularly my colored ads in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. At Water- 
ford and Limerick, as well as at Dub- 
lin, Ireland, I found that the magazine 
was a great source of information.” 

fe - 


P. & G. HEAD DIES. 


Col. William Cooper Procter, chair- 
man of the board of the Procter & 
Gamble Company, soap manufacturers 
and large operators in the vegetable 
oil industry, died in Cincinnati on May 
2, aged 72 years. Colonel Procter had 
been ill only a few days. 

His death follows by only two years 
that of James N. Gamble who, with 
Colonel Procter, controlled and con- 
ducted the huge soap business founded 
by the grandfathers of the two men. 
Colonel Procter had no children and 
with his death the immediate control 
of the business passes out of the hands 
of the two families. 

Many industrial innovations in deal- 
ing with employees trace their origm 
back to Colonel Procter. It was under 
his leadership that the Saturday half 
holiday later became practically um 
versal. He granted his employees this 
previously undreamed of privilege 4 
early as 1885. The'most recent con- 
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GEO. H. JACKLE 
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Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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cession granted to employees of the 
company was the guarantee of at least 
48 weeks of work per year. 

Another employee benefit was the 
profit sharing plan inaugurated by 
Colonel Procter. For nearly 40 years 
employees of the company have partici- 
pated in this plan under which nearly 
$1,000,000 annually is distributed. Only 
those earning not more than $2,000 
annually are permitted to participate. 
This plan was later expanded to in- 
clude insurance, disability benefits and 
pensions. 

Funeral services were held in Cin- 
cinnati on Friday, May 4. 

——e - —— 
WHERE THE MEAT DOLLAR GOES. 
(Continued from page 23.) 

Mr. ABBOTT: I suppose that means 
that the cost of labor takes more out 
of the consumers dollar than usual 
then, doesn’t it, since prices of meat 
are lower than they were four years 
ago? 

Labor Costs Still High. 


Mr. Newcoms: That’s right, Mr. 
Abbott, and there are other expenses 
that haven’t changed very much either. 
For example, I have some figures here 
which show how much a typical pack- 
ing company had to pay out of every 
dollar which it got for meat at whole- 
sale. Transportation — freight and 
other transportation expenses took 
three and one-half cents of each meat 
dollar in 1929, and in 1933 that amount 
had more than doubled. Taxes took a 
pretty big amount of the packer’s 
wholesale meat dollar in 1929, and in 
i that amount had more than dou- 

ed. 

Mr. Appotr: And the wholesale price 
of meat is much lower than it was in 
1929, isn’t it, Mr. Newcomb? 

_ Mr. Newcoms: Yes, that’s right. It’s 
just about one half of what it was four 
years ago. So you can see that those 
expenses I just mentioned mean that 
the spread between the price per pound 
of meat and the price per pound of live 
stock must be greater now than it was 
four years ago. And you must remem- 
ber that I’m speaking now about the 
wholesale meat dollar. That isn’t the 
Same as the consumer’s meat dollar, 
Mr. Abbott. The producers gets about 
seventy cents of the wholesale meat 
dollar. Out of the remaining thirty 
cents the packer takes the loss on 
weight between the live weight and 
the weight of the dressed meat, which 
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is nearly one-half in the case of cattle 
and lambs and about one-third in the 
case of hogs; he processes the meat; he 
puts a great deal of it into individual 
cartons, or packages; he hauls it to the 
places where it will sell; he sells it; he 
pays the freight on it; and he tries to 
make a little profit for the folks who 
have put their money in his care by 
purchasing stock in his packing plant. 
And, of course, he has to buy fuel and 
power and materials and pay wages, 
interest and taxes. It’s no snap, Mr. 
Abbott. 


Mr. ABBoTT: I’m much more nearly 
inclined to agree with you now than I 
was before I had this talk with you, 
Mr. Newcomb. But I want to ask you 
one more question. Isn’t there some 
way in which we can increase the pro- 
portion of the consumer’s meat dollar 
that the producer gets? 


Ask Consumer.To Simplify Tastes. 


Mr. NEWCOMB: I wish we could, Mr. 
Abbott, and we, in the packing busi- 
ness and our friends in the retailing 
business, are trying in every way we 
know how to bring about that result. 
If there is any way we can cut the 
cost of the services the consumer de- 
mands, we’re determined to discover it. 
But there’s not a great deal of money 
made in the meat retailing business, 
and as I have pointed out, the packers’ 
margin is really relatively small. The 
things that the housewife wants, she’ll 
get, and we have to give them to her 
and yet keep the price of the finished 
product down to an amount that she 
will pay. Until our customers get 
simpler tastes, I’m afraid that we are 
going to have to be satisfied to give 
her the expensive services that she de- 
mands. 

Mr. ABBotr: Maybe it would be a 
good idea to try and simplify her 
tastes. 

Mr. NEWCOMB: We try it every now 
and then, and generally speaking she 
turns up her nose and lets us know she 
isn’t interested in what we’re trying 
to do. 

Mr. ApgortT: I can see that all right, 
but isn’t it possible that all of this high 
cost service has had a tendency to make 
meat seem high priced to the consumer 
and in that way to reduce the amount 
of meat than can be sold? 

Mr. NEWCOMB: No, I think the an- 
swer is just the opposite of that, Mr. 
Abbott. With more people living in large 
cities, farther and farther away from 
their source of meat supply, with fewer 









consumers engaged in heavy manual 
labor, I think we might have expected 
that meat consumption would tend to 
fall of. But by adapting our service 
to the consumers’ needs, by making 
meat readily available at all seasons of 


_the year, in convenient cuts and pack- 


ages, ready for purchase at a moment’s 
notice, in thousands of conveniently lo- 
cated stores, we have kept the Ameri- 
can public buying meat in quantities 
which are practically as great as ever. 


Must Have Customers. 


Mr. ABBOTT: Well, there is no doubt 
that we have got to have customers, 
Mr. Newcomb, and I don’t know that I 
had thought before of how our cus- 
tomers’ demands control the way in 
which the meat consumers’ dollar is 
distributed between retailers, packers 
and producers. 


Mr. NEWcCoMB: Well, Mr. Abbott, I 
really wish that what I’ve told you 
wasn’t the real explanation. I wish at 
least part of the explanation could have 
been that the packer makes a good 
profit. But it isn’t. In 1931 and 1932 
our profit just didn’t come into the 
figure—the packing industry as a 
whole, didn’t make any profit those two 
years. It did a little better in 1933, 
and some of the folks who had put 
their savings into the packing indus- 
try got a little return on their money, 
but even so it amounted to only about 
one-seventh of a cent per pound of live 
stock dressed by the industry. So you 
can see that our profit in 1933 wasn’t 
a factor in the proportion which the 
producer received of the consumer’s 
meat dollar. 

Mr. Aspott: Has that been true in 
other years, Mr. Newcomb? 


Mr. NEWCOMB: All too true, Mr. Ab- 
bott. Over the last ten years, the 
profits of the packing industry have av- 
eraged less than a cent on every dollar 
of sales which the industry has made— 
and that is a considerably lower aver- 
age than has been made in most other 
industries. We do our job, and we do 
it at a mighty low rate of profit, Mr. 
Abbott. 

Mr. Aspott: Well, I’m hopeful that 
the year 1934 will give us all bigger 
profits than we have been able to get 
in the last few years, Mr. Newcomb. 

Mr. Newcoms: And I can’t see a 
person around here who even looks as 
if he disagrees with you, Mr. Abbott. 
Well, I see our time is up, so I'll have 
- be on my way. So long, Mr. Ab- 

ott. 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES. CASH PRICES. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1934. Based on actual oomtat trading Thursday, 
Open. High. Low. Close. May 3, 1934. 
LARS As REGULAR HAMS. 
pe oe Sa M3 Green Sweet Pickled 
July vies) ie 6.00 Bi 6.00. : Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
Sept. ..... 6,05-6.10 6.22% 3. 02 5.30-6.22 8- % 10% 114 
Oct. 3.2714 oe aes 3.27% 12 ‘ 10% 11% 
Dec. ...... 6.37% “ens nas 6.3744b 2- ay it” oe 
2 
CLEAR BELLIES— 10-16 range ...... 11% = eves 
May (Old) 6.87% 3.90 6.90b 
May 7.50 7.52% e 52%b BOILING HAMS. 
July . veces sees 874gn Green Sweet Pickled 
Sept. L cee sees 3.15 Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
MONDAY, > . 2% 11% 11% 
LARD a ose eon ‘ 11% 11% 
May (Old) 5.27% 5.27% 5.22% . j * Sent 11% 1% 


May 


Sept. ..... 25 . 174 Green Sweet i 
me hie 6. —— 


Oct. 
— Standard. Stan 


CLEAR BELLIES © ¢ f ‘12% 
2- 12% 

May (Old) .... cose aren B. 3 p 12% 

May 7.50 $ 12 


11 
10% 


TUESDAY, MAY 1, 


May (Old) 5 5.20 
ma “ecedee 0-671%4 5.77% 
July 22.222 5.90 5.95 5. 5.908. PICNICS. 
Sept. 6. 07% 6.17% 3. 4 3 Green 

Oct. cane REE 2 Standard. 
Dec, od 6.45 3.8 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

May (Old) 

May 


1 
7 


5. 


Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Sh.Shank. 


Sept. 07% 8.07% 8.05 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 2, 1934. 
LARD 


May (Old) . cose 
y ccccce & 5.72%- 70 5. 72% 5.67% 


6.12% 6.07% 


CLEAR BELLIES— 
way (Old) 
M 


THURSDAY, MAY 
LARD 


May ered 


y but fully cured. 
D. S. FAT BACKS. 
Standard. 


CLE AR BELLIES 
stay (Old) 
May 


FRIDAY, MAY 
LARD— 
May (Old) .... sei honk 5.15 . ve 
May 5.6: 5.62 i 
OTHER D. 8S. MEATS. 


Extra short clears 
Extra short ribs 
Regular plates . 
Clear plates 

Jowl butts 

Green square jowls 
Green rough jowls 


c, asked; b, bid; n, nom; —, s a Prime steam, cash 


Prime steam, loose 
Refined, boxed, N 
Neutral, in tierces 
Raw leaf 








SPICES. 


(These prices are basis f.0.b. Chicago.) 


Whole. Ground. 


Allspice 
Cinnamon 
Cloves 
Coriander 
Ginger 

Mace, Banda 
Nutmeg 
Pepper, black 
Pepper, Cayenne 
Pepper, red 
Pepper, white 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended April 28, 1934: 


PORK. 
From 


Week Week Noy. 1, 
ended ended 1933. te 
Apr. 28, Apr. 29, Apr. 28, 
1934, 1933, 1934, 
bbls. bbls. bbls. 
2 8 
United Kingdom ewe Kong 
Other Europe 2 8 
West Indies ottigie 


BACON AND HAMS. 
M ibs. M lbs. 

Total 4,464 1,236 
United Kingdom 
Other Europe 10 72 
West Indies — 
Canada 
Other countries 


United Kingdom 

Other Europe 

Sth. and Ctl. America... 
West Indies 

Other countries 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 


Bacon and 
Pork, Hams, Lot 
From BBbils. Mibs. MI 


20 1,543 


Boston 

Norfolk 

New Orleans 

St. John, N. B. West.... 
Halifax 

Total week 

Previous week .. 

2 weeks ago.. 

Cor. week 1933.. 


SUMMARY OF EXPORTS FROM NOVEMBER 
1933, TO APRIL 28, 1934. 


1933 to 1932 to De- 
1934. 1933. Increase. crease, 


393 1,007 cece 614 


80.032 41,679 38,353 ese 
+ -195,522 254,573 +e = 50,051 


2838r8Se09 7 


Simp 
<3 
= 


we 


. 


Pork, M Ibs..... 
Bacon and hams, 


M ibs 
Lard, M Ibs. 





CURING MATERIALS. 
Cwt. Sacks. 


Nitrite of soda, per 100 lbs 
(1 to 4 bbl. delivered.) 
(5 or more bbis. per 100 Ibs. 
delivered 

Saltpeter, 1 to 4 bbls. f.o.b. N 

Dbl. refined granulated 

Small crystals 

Medium crystals 

Large crystals 
Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda... 3 
Salt, per ton, in carlots, f.o.b. Chicago: 

Granulated, air dri 

kiln dried 
Medium, air dried 
kiln dried 

Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago 
Sugar— 

Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.0.b. New Or- 

leans 

Second sugar, 90 basis 

Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%). 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. ‘Reserve, La., less 2% 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 lb. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2% 


PDOMOS CsI er 
SSSSS RRSES 





ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime edible lard oil 
Prime inedible 
Headlight 

Prime winterstrained 
Extra winterstrained 
Extra lard oil 
Extra No. 1 lard oil 
No. 1 lard oil 

No. 2 lard oil 
Acidiess tallow oil 
20° neatsfoot oil 
Pure neatsfoot oil 
Special neatsfoot oil 
Extra neatsfoot 

No. 1 neatsfoot oil 


cae 
AVBWwWAVWRAAS Sewers 


BAD DODHDD|DANDDSAD 
ee Fe ee ee 


Oil weighs 714 Ibs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 








COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.45 @14T% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. 1.35 @1.37% 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. 

Oak pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 

White oak ham tierces 

Red oak lard tierces 

White oak lard tierces............. 


The National Provisioner 
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WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. Fresh Pork, = 3 
Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. av. 
rom Carcass Beef. Picnic shoulders ....... 9 5% 
33, . Week ended, Cor. week, bso on ens . A ° 
33, to enderloins ..... ; 
r. 28, Prime native steers— May 2, 1934. 1933. Spare ribs ... a6 7% 4% 
1934, es eee 13 @13 MIG | TE GRE. 2656 ccccscvess 
bis. “ $00 ‘ 12 is” re ae Boston butts ........+-. 11 7% 
1.964 800-1000 . -124%@13% 8%@ 9% Boneless butts, cellar 1 0 
1,008 Good native steers— J adibeeeserebeeg 5 ¢ 
566 ee eee sell @12% 9%@10% Tails ..... cc cece cess Sey 6 3 
200 ee 11 re 9 ¢ 0% sony i eel es 2 1% 
800-1000 2... .eeeeeeees u1%@12% 8 8 SIE neces pea cn anes ( s : 
{Tbs pion store Pige’ feet -.ccscccce | 8 2 
80,031 400- 600 10%@I% bug +44 Kidneys, per Ib. ....... xf : 
i) S00-1000 0 32520202.2 wyens HOS BE | BE bu 
153 Heifers, good, 400-600 ..1044@11% 84@10 BL. jassecaeeds cnnaeness 4 8 
217 Cows, 400-600 .......... TH@ 8% 5% +4 eae 5 8 
1,521 Hind quarters, choice ... 1644 15 TERED. ocscees ate ae 5 4 
Fore quarters, choice ... 1 8% 
DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
M Ibs. Beef Cuts. te nie 
195,521 fancy grades. 
‘ s loins, prime ...... 19 
toe Steer beies, FO 2 cvccce 17 _ 7 in 1-lb. =. sareoees 4 
4,164 Steer loins, No. 2 ...... 16 syle sausage, fresh in links 16 
2759 Steer short loins, prime. 24 style sausage, ~4 ed. 1B 
“nl Steer short loins, No. 21 Country po sausage, smoked. .... alts 
Steer short loins, No. 2. ¥Frankfurts in sheep casings. 
Steer loin ends (hips)... 13 Frankfurts in hog casings..... ee 16% 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.. a 4 Boicgne = = Bonga Soi <0 “4 
y loi oe E seccccce 
M Ibs. jo mart loins mii Liver sausage in beef rounds........... _@13% 
‘ Cow loin ends (hips) ... @10 d liver in hog bungs..... 17 
677 Steer ribs, prime ...... 14 Liver sausage in hog bungs..........+++ 15 
40 > enees: 13 TE SE 0. sca covaeterbesansveores 15 
56 ribs, No. 2 ..... 12 New England luncheo' Di chashas 19 
54 PEM etesiens 7% Minced luncheon special » Choice...... @16% 
1,368 SE Ee 9 7 EN GEE -.ccccenects os souncese-es 23 
i 0 Blood SAUSAGE «444+. + esses eeeereeeeeees 16 
2.726 9% Souse ...... RESP ORAL RR ORRE ECM 1 
‘= 2 Polish NINE 3-452 050ctesscbeoetesen % 
ae ; AUSAGE. 
(BER 1, Cow rounds ..........6. 10 ° .” Cervelat, Ps oat rns 85 
Sectesseese 7% 6 * diets ieiiagtesnoaes 
De- ine pintes iesccclese: @ 6% 5 ‘Thuringér cervelat ........++. 16% 
crease, Medium plates .......... @ 6 3 : ¢: 
614 Briskets, 2. . sbtewees @10 : ‘ 33 
Steer navel ends ....... 5 “ths 
Cow navel ends ........ @ 4% 3% » in hog bangs. ... o3 
ne aes Fore shanks ...........-. 5 6 . oe > hg in hog middies........- 
59,051 Hind shanks ........... 4 4 ot poneckain 36 
Strip loins, No. + bnis. 58 30 Jone e Semereesecesounecssorsors 27 
Siistn butts, ‘Nor i”... be Tf? -Mortadella,” new’ condition. <°°-0°00.00.2 gaz 
Sirloin batts, Xo. 1 sical ait a7 a shasta shcestesse 35 
Sirloin butts, No. 2 .... q te eecseeeeeesceesces ~ 26 
Sacks. Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. 60 40 Tenten style hams... .......scsceseeees 
" Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @45 35 Virginia HaMs ........ececceccecceees @26 
soot ng g 4 14 SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Shoulder clo 9 
Hanging tenderloing |=". @ 7 . 3% (F.0.B. CHICAGO, carlot basis.) 
Insides, green, 8. . - a _ Se eee i “ 
6 oh Ouisides, ‘green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 94 9 Bpaclal, lem pork trimmings......0..2: aio ? 
‘¢ 1% Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs = @ 9% 8 Extra lean pork trimmings Ricaietasnae ane | 
Vy : OPK Cheek MEeRt......cccccccccccccccccs 
% 3.2 Beef Products. ME MEN nn wnitnisdeetukn <kbagedheyees 3%@ 4 
> 7 5 Pork Livers 2... .ccccccccccsccccvccvece @ A 
oven ne | ame (per Ib.) .....--. ¢ 5 4 sattee Sees bull meat (heavy)..... 7 e He 
re. Ser ecreeseseces CE 5 5 cs nec aasbnta wanes 
ae. (22 ~~"}pepseerererreess: @i7 14 wer os y 
ciivlanga BB Seeetirendis “2522202000 ais we Racine @ $a 
are 8.00 gD A iene 2! 5 Beef cheeks (trimmed)......0...0..05. @ 4% 
Leer — & ws anes @ 8 8 Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up....... @ 5 
Livers tripe, H. ©. ...... aq 14 14 Dressed cutter cows. 400 lbs. and up... @ 5% 
@2.80 = aged al gy OS Meade hips 3 8 Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... 54@ 5% 
none dneys, per Ib. ....... : SEE WEDS ics cine kcaduialtebaneustas @ 2% 
@4.30 Veal Pork tongues, canner trim, S. P..... @17% 
3.90 5 
he Choice carcass ......... 1 @i2 s @9 SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
"  @3.80 Gene entonss adic nie a 2 @10 2 3 (F.0.B. CHICAGO.) 
8a CB ncccccccces ‘@ 
— Good racks ............. 8 @10 A 8 (Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Medium racks ......... 6 @7 @4 Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack.............. .34 
ax Veal Products. Domeatio rounds, 140 Sea Se -48 : 
« 1» WIG... cee ceeee eeeeeeeee « 
D 8% MM gc swewecas @ 8 8 Export rounds, medium........ don cqaress ae 
@ 8% Sweetbreads ............ @38 25 Export rounds, narrow............ beion .53 
@ 8% gS ORI @3 30 No. 1 weasands............ uacengies oé 09 
@ tx He. 2 wasennds Daecedtetiie conn oats wees 
@i Lamb “S > SREP ee Seema 
@ ™% : ' SS Seneraee --11@12 
ai Choice lambs ........... @19 @13 BERGE, DORE oc ccccccnsccccccees ccceckelO 
@ 6% Medium lambs .......... @li 11 Middles, select wide, 2@2% in. diam. ..1.45 
@ by — — eaten ie os 4 Middles, select, extra “wide. 2% in. and 
@l lum saddles ......... @2 ‘ QVOP cocccccccccedvcccccccece eeecceeede 
@i2 SE DEED. 6-00.5-0:0 00000. @16 10 é 
@ 8 Ware TOTES 2... cc ccce @l14 8 Dried bladders: 
@ 7% Lamb fries, per lb. .... @25 25 SESE Be, WEE, Bibs ccc cesewcswocecowened 1.10 
7 Iamb tongues, per Ib. ... @12 9 CC. SS. SS reer -80 
@™% g Pp 
+ lamb kidneys, per Ib... @25 @15 ee NG TEES 0.0505. sc00ew sess vhaged -60 
rels contain ‘ Oy OE SOO BIOs oso cnnsacvecesmede .30 
i to Mutton... Hog casings: 
———— Heavy shee @ 8 5 Narrow, per 100 yds..........s.sseeeees 2.10 
Light shee “g » Atlaeigeen, Ge TER @l a 8 Narrow, special, per 100 yds............ 1.70 
Heavy saddles .......... @10 @7 TN Shiv tro dive 0ik00' tne a oediinan = 
1, Light saddles ........... @l4 11 EE PE ER cc es cv cvcicovsesosbed 
45 @i4 leavy fores ........... @ 6 3 Extra wide, DT Ee cconctscscaneds 1. M4 
@1.31% Light fores . @ 8 a ph Some hentai 26 
12 PRE PFIME DUNG... cs ccccseessessss wf 
Matton aces en 8 IE CR PIED, wien Sccle snc scecedes 14 
Mutt — @ 1 4 Small prime bungs 08 
utton stew ex . @ 4% Small prime bungs..........--.seeeeeee : 
Sheep tongues, per Ib... @i2 10 SE: SE ONG aos oo wchles be cvene veces 16 
I 
Sheep heads, each ...... @10 8 IE ns caatecu tebaeesaeibsceeegan .08 
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SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate. ....cccccccccccccccs -SS.25 
Large , 1 to crate.... 5.7 

Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 

Small tins, 3 00 GER... ccccccccscsccccccss CMD 
Large tins, 1 to crate. .....cccccsccccccccee 2:00 

Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate.............. eee 








ceccees 5.50 
Large tins, 1 to crate.......cccccees eocccee 6.25 
DRY SALT MEATS. 
Clear bellies, 18 BP BB. +-00ercerersees 1% 
Clear bellies, 14 a wi bWeebecdgeoe e 8% 
Rib bellies, 25@ Ccecoecsces ee 7% 
Fat backs, 10@12 be eeenedeee 5 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs evoceece 7 
Regular plates .... ° cove 5% 
PEE 60's 0h6-54.405 connehsees odtvesees cove @ 3% 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Fancy reg. hams, ae eres 15 
Fancy skd. hams, ag Ry Sioa 15 16 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs......... ens 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., short shank......... @l1 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs., jong CRORE. ccccscsce 9 @10 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 1 


new Od e6'e U0nis Gea e-ae 18 @l19 
a bacon, éae sibs varebesbeweeeug 2%@l14 
No. 1 beéf ham =, smoked— 
Insides, 8@12 Ibs....-..... eccccce . @23 
Outsides, 5@9 Ibs.......... ee @19\, 
ME, GE Dek ioseesicececedieses @20 
ked hams, choice, skin on, fatted. |: @24 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... @25 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... @19 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... @20 
Cooked loin roll, smoked. $60 ccccctccone @24 





iz 
g 
3 

= 





k, re .00 

Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces 20.00 
ly back pork, 19.00 
Clear back pork, 40 18.50 
a A ay pork, 25 to 35 pieces. . i y 
pe m 14.50 
Plate beef ...... 11.00 
Extra plate beef, 200 lb. bbis.. @11.50 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 








Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl........... -$12.00 
Honey comb tripe, 200-lb. bbl. . 15.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bb 17.00 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl............. 13.25 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl......... 33.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200 Ib. bbl........ 35.00 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarine in 1-lb. 


cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago. 814 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.0.b. Chicago....... 
Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago...... 


LARD. 


Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade...... $5.70 
Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade...... 5. 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. o% 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f.0.b. Chgo. 6% 

Leaf, a a tierces, f.0.b. 


1% 
Neuteal | in tierces, f.0.b. Chica; go... The 
Compound, vegetable, Tierenn, c.a. af. -- T™% 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Mixtra 800 Off. .ccccccccccccccccsccccece ei 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil...... eecceeccoeece ‘% 


Prime oleo stearine, edible........ : 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 4 @ 4% 
Prime packers’ tallow.........s.sses00 He | os 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a.........200002. 8 a 
No. 2 tallow, GF. BBs oc cevcccccsccte 3 @3 
Choice white BECKS.» ccccccccccccccccs o> See 
Ae WROS BPORED ccccccccccccccccccs -- 34@ 3% 

B-white grease, maximum 5% acid. . . 3% FFs 
Yellow grease, 10G15 PRO VE eeeees 3%4@ 8 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a..........++0+. 2%@ 8 

VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude eee oil in tanks, f.o.b. 

Valley points, MN Pt. ccccccccccceccs @ 4% 
White, anaetoel 3 oy bis. f.o.b. Chgo. 64@ 6% 
Yellow, deodorized otesgeens ¥eeeetebb.se 64@ 6% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a, f.0.D.........+++ ¥@ 1 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills........ . 4 4% 
Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mills..........++. 5.4@ 5.5 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, tags coast. ¢ 25% 
Refined in bbls., f.o.b. Chicago......... 5% 





Re ratTi' ster ivs 


OOD WILL is 

such an intan- 
gible property and 
its value so difficult 
to measure that 
merchants some- 
times feel whatever 
value they may gain from it is not 
worth the effort and expense to which 
they must go. Experience and research 
proves they are wrong, but when they 
cannot actually see the results, they 
can be forgiven, perhaps, for getting 
discouraged with their efforts. 

There are retailers, however, who 
know the value of good will and have 
the courage of their convictions. Among 
these are the people at Strickland’s 
Food Stores in Oak Park. They go to 
much effort and considerable expense to 
gain and keep the good will of the resi- 
dents of their city and the history of 
their progress is sufficient proof that 
their policy is worth while. 

Celebrate Anniversary. 

This year Strickland’s are celebrating 
their thirty-eighth anniversary. Their 
beginning, thirty-eight years ago, was 
very modest with one small and un- 
pretentious store. But even then, 


quality and service were the largest 
planks in their platform and still re- 


main so. 


Three years ago they opened a sec- 
ond store. They employ forty-eight 
people and operate seven delivery 
trucks. This steady and healthy 
growth, especially during the hard 
years through which all business has 
just passed, is not one of those things 
that “just hap- 
pen.” It proves 
there must be a 
constructive policy 
at the helm of 
such a business. 


Strickland’s thir- 
ty-eighth birthday 
celebration took 
the form of a food 
show and cooking 
school — a most 
ambitious program 
for a retailer. R. 
W. Critchfield, 
manager of their 
Marion Street 
Store, says that as 
far as he knows, 
this is the first 
time a retail store 
has given a com- 
bined food show 
and cooking 
school on such a 
pretentious scale. 
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Retailer Gains Good Will with 
Food Show and Cooking School 


When Strickland’s first conceived the 
idea, they intended going into the thing 
in a very modest way. They rented a 
comparatively small space and expected 
to have only three or four manufac- 
turers represented in the food show and 
a seating capacity of possibly one hun- 
dred for the cooking school. 

Take Larger Space. 

However, when the manufacturers 
were approached by J. H. Burkhart, 
Strickland’s advertising manager, he 
found them not only willing but very 
eager to take advantage of this un- 
usual opportunity to exhibit their goods 
with a small group of other exhibitors 
in a community where every resident is 
a potential customer. 


They had to give up the idea of the 
small space they originally had in mind 
and took instead a much larger space 
a room 130 by 30 feet—and when the 
show opened they had fourteen manu- 
facturers exhibiting merchandise. In 
addition, they had to turn down many 
others because they did not have the 
space. 

During the week, the cooking school 
was extremely well attended in spite of 
several days of very bad weather, the 
total attendance being around 2,700 for 
the week, or an average daily atten- 
dance of 450, and the biggest day was 


FAMOUS min 
S-F OR FLAVOR 





ONE OF THE FOURTEEN EXHIBITORS AT THE FOOD SHOW. 


This booth of Arnold Brothers is typical of the other exhibits: 
were all very inviting and appetizing. 


The young men shown in the photograph 
were the ushers who seated the people for the cooking school demonstrations. 


one running as high 
as 675 people. 

A complete elec. 
tric kitchen with a 
demonstrator was 
supplied by the Gen- 
eral Electric Com- 
pany. The demonstrator was particu- 
larly conscientious in mentioning the 
trade names of all the foods which she 
used in cooking. 


Sales at Booths Heavy. 


A great many of the products used 
in the cooking school were on sale in 
the various booths or could be ordered 
there. The manufacturers represented 
by the booths were very greatly sur- 
prised at the large number of sales 
they made as soon as the cooking school 
had adjourned each afternoon. They 
went into the show simply for the ad- 
vertising and good will value they ex- 
pect-d to get out of it, but at the end 
of the week many of them found they 
had taken in more actual cash than the 
amount of.their expenses. 

Strickland’s found everyone more 
than willing to cooperate with them in 
their undertaking. All of the towels 
used by the demonstrators were sup- 
plied by a local towel service. The 
dresses worn by these young women 
and by all of the attendants in the 
booths were supplied, free of charge, 
by a local dress shop. The cash reg- 
isters were supplied by the local branch 
of the National Cash Register Company 
and the young men ushers in uniform 
were from Arnold Brothers, Chicago 
meat packers. 

Mr. Critchfield 
reports that they 
have _ noticed a 
very fine increase 
in the sale of food 
at their two stores 
and have received 
many encouraging 
words of praise 
and _ gratification 
from their women 
customers for 
their efforts in 
bringing some 
thing so worth 
while to Oak Park. 
That feeling of ap- 
preciation on the 
part of their cus- 
tomers and pros- 
pective customers 
is the real gain 
which Strickland’s 
received from their 
efforts. 

As far as the 


The food displays 
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costs of the effort were concerned, they 
were small compared with the immense 
amount of good gained. Their main 
expense was the rent for the room 
where the show was held and the lights. 
They made only a nominal charge for 
the booths in which the manufacturers 
had their exhibitions, but having as 
large a number of exhibitors as they 
had, their actual cash outlay was negli- 
gible. 
ee 


MEAT CUTS THAT APPEAL. 


Meat cuts offering opportunity to 
vary the daily menu, cuts adaptable to 
limited budgets, cuts which help the 


problem of providing for unexpected 
guests, etc., were featured by Max O. 
Cullen of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board at the “Chicago Daily 
News” cooking school, May 1 and 2. 
A total of 33 beef, pork, and lamb cuts 
were prepared and described and points 
about buying meat were emphasized. 

The cuts demonstrated were pre- 
sented under a series of subjects in 
order to bring out the ways in which 
they could best be utilized. These sub- 
jects were: 

Sunday dinner suggestions; family 
dinner favorites; joys to the pocket 
book; solving the problem for two; 
every-day favorites made different; 
less-demanded cuts offer variety; when 
ladies meet for luncheon; meat for the 
hurry-up dinner; special cuts for spe- 
cial occasions; novelty cuts for party 
dinners, and winning the ‘vote of friend 


husband. 
fe  - 
MEAT INTERESTS WISCONSIN. 


Seven cities in Wisconsin will be 
reached in an active educational cam- 
paign on meat during the first half of 
June. The University of Wisconsin is 
cooperating with the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board in giving meat 
demonstrations by a specialist of the 
Board and lectures by Prof. James 
Lacey of the University. City-wide in- 
terest will be directed to the meetings 
through contact with retailers, home- 
makers, service clubs, schools, colleges, 
and other groups. 

The schedule is as follows: Green 
Bay, June 4; Appleton, June 5; Wau- 
sau, June 6; La Crosse, June 7-8; Be- 
loit, June 11; West Allis, June 12; 
Manitowoc, June 13-14. 


fe 
“MEAT WEEK” IN TEXAS. 


“Meat for Health Week” will be ob- 
served in Dallas, Tex., May 28 to June 


2, and the stage is all set for focusing 
attention on the finished product of 
Texas’ greatest single industry. Co- 
operating agencies include the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, Institute 
of American Meat Packers, Dallas 
Times Herald, Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege, Dallas livestock and meat inter- 
ests, hotels, restaurants, service clubs, 
schools, colleges, and various civic 
groups. 

Meat merchandising demonstrations 
and a school of meat cookery, both in 
charge of the Board, will be conducted 
during the week. Assisting the Board 
in the demonstrations will be Roy W. 
Snyder, meat specialist of the Texas 
A. and M. College. 
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NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Victor Loughridge, formerly a sales- 
man for Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason 
City, Ia., has purchased the interest of 
E. Q. Christeson of the grocery and 
market firm of Christeson & Flower, 
Mason City, Ia. 


Prichard’s Market, Prescott, Wis., 
was damaged by fire recently to the 
extent of about $2,000. 


Minney Meat Market, Sumner, Iowa, 
was badly damaged by fire last week, 
the building and fixtures to the extent 
of $3,500, covered by insurance. 


The meat market belonging to Earl 
Weaver, Elcho, Wis., was completely 
destroyed by fire recently. 


John J. Olsen and Phil Barry have 
formed a partnership and have taken 
over the Oregon Meat Market, Oregon, 
Wis., formerly Owens & Starry. 

A. J. Weiser has taken over the meat 
market of W. H. Heuer in Luck, Wis. 


Louis D. Ketler has opened a meat 
market at 523 Stephenson Ave., Iron 
Mountain, Mich. 

Max Braun has re-opened the meat 
market which he formerly operated at 
Brownsdale, Minn. 


a 
COMBINATION FOOD SALES. 


Coupling fresh and cured meat items 
with grocery items for combination sale 
has recently been undertaken as an ex- 
periment by the Clover Farm unit at 
Madison, Ind. Meat and grocery items 
that tend to sell each other or go well 
together on the table were quoted to- 
gether, each with its separate price, 
but as a definite sale combination. 

The store unit made an arrangement 
two years ago with Kingan & Co., pack- 
ers, of Indianapolis, whereby the latter 
would take the same responsibility for 
meat, butter and cheese that the store 
took in the grocery line. The arrange- 
ment has been found very satisfactory, 
and each has helped the other to make 
more effective merchandising plans. 

Volume of meat sales in the 60 re- 
tail stores in the group has doubled 
during the two years. 


—————— 
Retail Meat Prices 


Average of semi-monthly prices at New York 
and Chicago for all grades of pork and good grade 
of other meats, in mostly cash and carry stores. 

Compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Prices are based on simple average 
of quotations received. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO. 
4a 48.4 4 
et 28 oN ot us us 
a2 BS BS aS a& as 
Beef: a2 48 <4 45 <8 <2 
Porterhouse steak.. .36 .384 .45 .32 .30 .36 
Sirloin steak ...... 30 .28 .40 .27 .25 .30 
Round steak ...... .28 .28 .36 .22 .21 .26 
Rib roast, Ist 6 ribs .238 .24 .31 .20 .21 .25 
Chuck roast ....... as ne Oe De 
eee 6 8&8 HK SS 9 .10 
Lamb: 
ES err. -238 .20 .24 .22 .19 .25 
Loin chops ........ 38 .83 .44 .34 .27 .34 
Be GD cevececee'é 29 .25 .82 .29 .23 .20 
OS eee 82 F&F BR eae wae 
Pork: 
Chops, center cuts.. .25 .21 .25 .24 .19 .23 
Bacon, strips ...... 6 mk Oe oe 
Bacon, sliced ...... -28 .25 .30 .27 .24 .25 
Hams, whole ...... La se 2: eS OU 
Picnics, smoked .... .14 .11 .12 .13 .10 .11 
senbencesenexs i Ww SS 2 
Veal: 
CURE. cccccccen + + 6B BF He 
Loin chops ........ .29 .80 .87 .24 .23 .26 
Rib chops ......... .25 .25 .28 .21 .20 .21 
Stewing (breast) .. .11 °.11 .14 .10 9 .12 














1933 Revised 


Retail Meat 
Price Charts 


to meet the changed conditions 


ARE NOW READY 
FOR YOU 


These cost finding and pricing 
charts for meat retailing are es- 
pecially valuable in markets de- 
siring a quick reference sheet for 
costs and selling prices of retail 
cuts based on given carcass 
values. The price range is wide 
for Beef, Veal, Pork, Lamb and 
Mutton. 


The charts were worked out 
with the practical needs of the 
dealer in mind, and there is 
nothing mechanical about them. 
They save time in daily price cal- 
culations and are _ protection 
against mistakes. They are par- 
ticularly valuable at inventory 
time. 

Chart No. 1 gives cost and sell- 
ing prices of retail cuts from 
whole carcasses or sides. 

Chart No. 2 gives cost and sell- 
ing prices of retail cuts from ex- 
tra wholesale cuts, such as 
chuck, loins, ribs, rounds, etc. 

You will have use for both 
charts, and we offer them to you 
at the price of $2.00 for both 
chart No. 1 and No. 2. Either 
may be had at $1.00 each. 

Handy coupon for your order 
is given below. You may send 
cash. 





The National Provisioner 
407 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Enclosed find $........... for 
which send the following number 


of 1988 Revised Meat Price 
Cards. 

PN ING, Bo ins cceeens oes 
Quantity No. 2....... Sees 




















ONION & GARLIC 
POWDERS 


Full strength and flavor . 
uniform results every time. No 
unpleasant handling, peeling 
and grinding. Permits absolute 
control of flavor. Used by lead- 
ing packers and sausage manu- 
facturers with great success. 


PEELED PIMIENTO 
FLAKES 


Water, seeds and stems re- 
moved, after which pimiento is 
cut into tiny flakes. Delicious 
rich pimiento flavor ° 
bright red color. Far superior 
te other forms for meat loaf, 
sandwich spread, sausage or 
other specialties. Keep indef- 
initely. Cost less. 
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VEGETABLE 
MEAT LOAF 


Assortment of seven delicious. 
brightly colored vegetables in 
flake form. Adds to davor and 
appearance of meat loaf. Makes 
it a great summer ricnic spe- 
cialty. More appetizing, more 
healthful, costs less. 


GREEN BELL 
PEPPER FLAKES 


Save time and trouble in prep- 
aration. Bright green color 
and full flavor of the fresh 
product. Use in place of costly 
Pistachio nuts .. . and save 
the difference! Always avail- 
able at uniform price. 


PEELED 
PIMIENTO FLAKES 


Less Expensive Standard Full Flavored 


Produced from the red ripe fruit of the choicest Spanish Pimiento variety. 
Only the water is removed and then the pimiento is flaked to convenient size 
and packed to retain its natural red color. 


Of course you know CANNED PIMIENTOS are expensive. In most instances, 
drained canned pimientos cost more per pound than the wholesale per pound 
price of the product they are used in. 


PEELED PIMIENTO FLAKES are less expensive than canned pimientos and 
at the same time offer a red garnish that is firm and full of the natural 
pimiento flavor. 


Bothering with mushy, soggy canned pimientos is no longer necessary, and 
furthermore, there is no need to DISCARD the natural oils and flavor that 
are usually in the juice of canned pimientos. 


Peeled Pimiento Flakes retain in each tiny cell all the natural oils, color, and 
flavor of the fresh pimiento, and when you rehydrate them (soak over night 
in water) they resume their natural form. 


Millions of pounds of products are sold weekly containing one or more CalVeg 
products, and that is because CalVeg is accepted by sausage and food manu- 
facturers as a standard. 


Peeled Pimiento Flakes are packed in sealed, double-friction top tins (thus 
no chance of becoming mushy in water or giving off flavor as juice). 


Order a trial case (36 lbs.) on a satisfaction guaranteed basis. We will send 
complete instructions and suggestions. 


EXCLUSIVE CALVEG SERVICE TO PACKERS BY THE FOLLOWING DISTRIBUTORS 


ATLANTIC COAST 
J. K. LAUDENSLAGER, Philadelphia 
MIDDLE WEST 
SOKOL & COMPANY, Chicago — J. T. FORBES TEA & 
COFFEE CO., St. Louis—ASMUS BROS., Detroit—FRANK 
TEA & SPICE CO.,Cincinnati-CON YEAGER CO.),Pittsburgh 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


President Anton Hehn presided at 
the meeting of the Brooklyn Branch 
Thursday of last week when the chief 
topics under consideration were the re- 
tail meat dealers’ code and alleged 
racketeering. 


The members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
and their friends were entertained last 
Thursday afternoon at a tea and card 
party at the Mary Elizabeth, Fifth 
avenue, Manhattan. The committee in- 
cluded Mrs. Oscar Schaefer, chairman, 
Mrs. Gus Fernquist and Mrs. Keller- 
man with Mrs. William Kramer, ex- 
officio. 


South Brooklyn Branch held the usual 





business meeting Tuesday of this week 
with president M. Smith presiding. 
Meat dealers’ code and alleged rack- 
eteering by so-called labor unions 
formed the principal subjects for dis- 
cussion. The proposed mass meeting 
has been postponed for the present. 


Eastern District Ladies’ Auxiliary in- 
stalled the following officers elected for 
1934-35 at their meeting last Tuesday: 
President, Margaret A. Schaeffer; vice 
president, Mary E. Stein; recording sec- 
retary, L. A. Albern; financial secre- 
tary, A. E. Glucker; treasurer, Bertha 
C. Loschert; corresponding secretary, 
Frances Keonig; warden, L. J. Winter. 
Past president Mrs. Theo. Meyer was 
installing officer and Mrs. Alfred Haas 
had charge of refreshments. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on May 3, 1934: 


Fresh Beef: 








CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (1) (300-500 LBS.) : ’ 

RL s.Lnendnqgeteewesss eivbeses bes $10.50@11.50 = ........-. $12.00@12.50 = ne ceeeees 
ME hechduatewewseslnreskeaeeewesain 9.00@10.50 =e... saws 10.50@12.00 wc ee ween 
DD Ci ict ceke dwn eth dceeeneeevbe NR 9. | re 
DE ‘sacbebecdecartcrvecseccdhesess Seeeaneens  e0uswesees ere nee 

STEERS (500-600 LBS.) : 

IM. Site alaiier sles avirus'w Gt biog tecdie GA eel Bari, A "4 ~Scakceeibecatect 12.00@13.00 12.50@13.00 
icc tude ebeee Rete beds deuteuresee a: (| <ebeeeibtene 11.00@12.50 12.50 
DD iin ctesdobsacetiseeseeadances EE  — <eecedonee 9.50@11.00 10 11.50 
DEE. ishaancidwhbeswcrsendies ccd. SERRE CEbe  _ <eeeneesa® 8.0 ae 8 8s ewewesenee 

STEERS (600-700 LBS.) : 

AE eee Ee et te pe er ere 12. 13.00 12.50@13.00 
ERE aS a RATS SOREN See OE Sr 11.00@12.50 11.50@12.50 
INS ER a oc bua x cig ented cana wie 9.00@10.00 10.00@11.00 9.50@11.00 10.50@11.50 

STEERS (700 LBS. UP): 

sc sdeewehas been peuenneeeeOnee 12,00@13.00 12. 13.00 12.50@13.50 12.50@13.00 

ED é:5uticicidais cabdaton he Sw antaiteveren-d one 11.00@12.00 11. 12.00 11.50@12.50 12.00@12.50 
COWS: 

A a saweh dda tpetenehancdeneknatie 7.50@ 8.50 9.00@ 9.50 10.00@10.50 9.50@10.00 
DE ct denecubadcubessManawateeeben 6.50@ 7.50 8.50@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 $e 9.50 
EN. stb wecgbncweeenteeceewenee 6.00@ 6.50 8.00@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.50 

Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 

MD <didegigad cau wile minoedy.cekeuaon 10.00@11.00 13.00@14.00 12.00@13.00 11.00@12.00 
ED a alah: aah owas adhe Dacuiw asia dein twos 9.00@10.00 11 Moo ped 11.50@13.00 11,00@12.00 
I Guapeben wihnteenne Konda vuepeg’ 8.00@ 9.00 8.50@11.00 10.00@11.50 10.00@11.00 
SD: uh bidh@ 455-8 @ieie. 0 6ewie te a-oru viain 7.00@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.50 .00@10. 8.00@10.00 

CALF (2) (3): 
Dep ra checthebietiwisevteeadCeke apatetneme  Paslebentee 10. Pe. . | spetdepemas 
ID, hile aprehuadeban et obey eS ekee. SaeeeeSeee  geeheEene™ CS Lee 
DE \chuthedebereteketeotetseccee SbadEWSCe 8  Seedeneces 8.01 ae wesceeetes 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
SPRING LAMB: 

SL. <ecadesawidekiova née wnemeb peed 20.00@ 21.00 20.00@22.00 21.00@ 23.00 21, 22.00 
MEE t1 5 ced encode epee ceesceamees on 19.00@20.00 18.50@ 20.00 20.00@21.00 20. 21.00 
DC d<<vctenkie dedvarsnweaseeseooes 18.00@19.00 17.50@18.50 19.00@20.00 18.00@19.00 

LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 

RENE £6 0oecnseesetccceesonseusookes 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 19.50@20.00 9. 20.00 
_..... Rn re 17.50@18.50 17.50@18.50 18.50@19.50 18.50@19.50 
EE ‘dncanwbotbineueestsetevanuces 16.50@17.50 16.50@17.50 17.50@18.50 17. 18.00 
GEE: wocencnbdesebecvesscoesstéeee - Seeeesaece |  s0beuceeue 16.00@17.00 =—s_ cee eeee 

LAMB (39-45 LBS.) : 

Choice 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 19. 19.50 18.50@19.50 
Seat er 17.00@18.00 17.50@18.50 18.50@19.00 18.00@19.00 
Medium 16.50@17.50 16.50@17.50 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 
MEER. chucidiccccbbgnvendetekeGhece She eeee  —_. wanes pe ee ee 

LAMB (46-55 LBS.): 

SD. sc kkipdhecewervenesaesedinwes 17.50@18.50 17.50@18.50 18.00@19.00 18.50@19.00 

MOE 6:5 Gnie unns vuabebe ve beesbaeceess 16.50@17.50 17.00@18.00 17.50@18.00 18.00@18.50 
YEARLING (40-55 LBS.) : 

DE. .\cceektebedbererssunetctneuss —eeabeene »  saaabeacee  ‘aaandoeese. “lace 
BE Ate cance besdiaeeenelecabacieveces . Geknaebees + eesteeweca t- | Seagaueetea?. lauutuateee 
OL. cvcdescntectibtevbiateshaesce. eoiececedes  ataadmeebed oi “aseakdaiisest ( . aiieneeiee 

MUTTON (EWE) 70 LBS. DOWN: : . 
BE vices ccnwsagebetewesbeyesiese casa 11.00@11.50 12.00@13.00 p Ol ees 
SEIN. ivi wncacaeowwatwscameene viene 9.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 Se. rsewsaces 
SE so vbe4 ce dealdcceeed ne 6 aeons 8.00@ 9.00 10.00@11.00 en ees 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
IOINS: 
FIN Fino oe 4 wiacl eceae aareraseane 12.00@13.50 14.50@15.00 18.50@14.50 13.50@15.00 
RE EPO PEERED ITTF 12.00@13.50 14.50@15.00 18.50@14.50 13.50@15.00 
MM. . <0c.ccabeGad coup etapa 11.50@12.50 13.50@14.50 13.00@13.50 13.00@14.00 
RE RE NS se 11.00@11.50 12.50@13.50 12.00@12.50 12.50@13.50 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 

OM. <ccckodsiexcwscveanenees S.COD OFWs ccccccocse 9.50@10.50 10.00@10.50 
PICNICS: 

(MES. \Cctrttastackibaaarcehiheds ‘keeaswetk Dee. ce eenSeaee ~  eWessapens 
BUTTS BOSTON STYLE: 

OUR viganibccckevatvweseianade BORE TD... ccvccccsss 12.00@13.00 11.00@12.50 
SPARE RIBS: 

EEL <cacniciovasedeavcreetenke CO Tae WW etecnes 8 «= -weeeneee)  . 2a ceueneks 
TRIMMINGS: 

ans cass hg 5. 04/ome.garn ca matacamcae Sn osdhmeethce — deanqpsaaen. . lenaweweewe 

Regular 0 


(1) Includes hei : ’ 
Chicago, s heifer 450 lbs. down at Chicago. 
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Nik Ce aiken wa agltin dtua mma 10.00@11.00 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


(2) Includes ’’skins on’? at New York and 





NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


C. E. Martin, manager, sales, adver- 
tising and merchandising, Illinois Meat 
Company, Chicago, packers of Broad- 
cast meat products, was in New York 
last week. 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Adolf Gobel, Inc., held on April 
26, John G. Bates, Taylor-Bates Com- 
pany, New York, was elected a director. 


— 


Visitors to New York last week in- 
cluded T. G. Lee, president; R. D. Mc- 
Manus, public relations department, and 
W. G. Winkler, pork cuts department, 
all of Armour and Company, Chicago. 
Mr. Winkler also visited at the plant of 
the New York Butchers Dressed Meat 
Company while in New York. 


Meat and fish seized and destroyed 
by the health department of the city of 
New York during the week ended April 
28, 1934, were as follows: Meat— 
Brooklyn, 140 lbs.; Manhattan, 2,222 
Ibs.; Bronx, 34 lbs.; total, 2,396 Ibs. 
Fish—Brooklyn, 10 lbs.; Queens, 25 
Ibs.; total, 35 Ibs. 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc., have 
made alterations and extensions to 
their suite on the twentieth floor of 
14-19 Park Row, New York, adding a 
number of new private offices and en- 
larging their executive and clerical 
space. They report a greater demand 
for used machinery, and this expansion 
of office space has been arranged to 
take care of the increased volume of 
business, and to enable them to be of 
greater service to the trade. 


aa ae 
POULTRY CODE SUPERVISOR. 


A code of fair competition for the 
poultry industry of the metropolitan 
area of New York having become effec- 
tive on April 23, Leroy C. Peterson, 
formerly economist with the Con- 
sumer’s Counsel of the AAA, has been 
appointed supervisor. Associated with 
him will be Murray Krakauer, repre- 
senting a jobbers and com- 
mission merchants; E. V. Dwyer, 
Irving Sokoloff, Charles Sahn, P. J. 
Schwab and Julius Kastein, elected by 
the New York Live Poultry Merchants 
Association; A. Winkle and A. Klein, 
elected by independent slaughter house 
operators; Benjamin Shapiro, Solomon 
Phillips and Mike Guerrien, elected by 
the Merchants Association of the Live 
Poultry Industry; Charles Siegel, 
Morris Gordon and George Skloot, 
elected by the Live Poultry Slaughter 
House Association. 


ei 
JACOB H. BAUGHER DIES. 


Jacob H. Baugher, one of the found- 
ers and president of the Baltimore 
Union Stock Yards, died on April 20 


after a protracted illness, at the age of 

67 years. He was also president of the 

Baltimore Livestock Exchange. 
—_—_—_ 


WHEN YOU WANT A GOOD MAN. 


When in need of expert pe 
workers watch the classified pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Cows, common to medium............$ 3.25@ 
Bulls, common to medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice.............+. $ 7.00@ 8.00 
Vealers, medium 5. 50@ 
Vealers, common 4.5 


LIVE LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice, 
Lambs, medium 
Lambs, spring 


.50@ 8.00 
@12.50 
@ 4.50 


Hogs, 185 lbs @$4.15 
Hogs, 257 @ 3.90 
Hogs, heavy 3.00@ 3.25 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, 90-140 lbs., good to choice 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native, heavy 
Choice, native, light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN a BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 

Native choice yearlings, mo e00 lb 
Good to choice heifers. 

Good to choice cows.... 

Common to fair cows.... 

Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
i GE ccneccvewndes 8 
Bolognas 3 
Rolls, reg. 6@8 Ibs. ave. 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 lbs. avg.. 
Tenderioius, 4@6 lbs. ave 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg 
Shoulder clods 


hinds and ribs 

hinds and ribs..... 14 
rounds 

rounds 

rounds 
Serer 


bo Cho toe eons 


Medium @10 
Common @ 8 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, prime to choice @20 
Lambs, good -- 184%@19 
Lambs, medium .. ry 
Sheep, e 
Sheep, medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 1bs.144%@15 
Pork oe fresh 23 24 


Hams, ‘Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg..13 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 
average 

Pork trimmings, extra lean.. 

Pork suainee, regular 50% ‘le 

Spareribs 


SMOKED MEATS. 


ee Se ec ccccuscoceeven : 
DE, DE BOD. BOMsccccccccccecccce g 
Hams, 12@14 lbs. avg 

Picnics, 4@6 lbs. avg. 

Picnics, 6@8 lbs. avg 

City pickled bellies, sai2 lbs. avg 
Bacon, boneless, 

Bacon, boneless, 3 
Rollettes, SE GBs cons cesvounes 15 
Si ME wceceééccencvecesce’ 22 
Se ES MN aided uncewesccceedes 24 
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FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, veal 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef 

Oxtails 

Beef hanging tenders............... 
Lamb fries 


15c a pound 
30c a pound 
30c a pound 
60c a pair 
8c a pound 
10¢ each 
25c a pound 
15¢ a pound 
20c a pound 
10c a pair 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


@ % per cwt. 
@1% per cwt. 
@1% per cewt. 
@1%% per cwt. 


GREEN CALFShINS. 


5-9 914-12% = -14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals...11 1.55 1.70 1.95 
Prime No. 2 veals...10 1.40 it 50 155 170 
Buttermilk No. 1... 9 1.30 1.40 1.45 
Buttermilk No. 2... 8 1.20 1.30 1.35 
Branded grubby g .80 .90 -95 
Number 3 h .80 -90 


Shop fat 
Breast fat 
Bdible suet 
Inedible suet 


Creamery, extras (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (91 score) 
Centralized (90 score) 


EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 
Special packs or hennery selections 
Standards .... 
Firsts 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, Rocks, 
Broilers, Rocks 
Chickens, hens 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box— 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 30 to 3: dozen, 
Chickens, nearby 
Chickens—frozen—12 to 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, 
Western, 30 to 35 . to dozen, 
Ducks— 
Spring, per Ib 
Squabs— 
Graded, per Ib @35 
Turkeys, frozen: 
Young toms @25% 
Young hens @23 
Stags, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box— 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib........ 15 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per Ib........ 15 
Western, 48 to 47 Ibs., per Ib 


(fe - 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of butter at Chicago, New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended April 
27, 1934: 

Scores 93 p 90 88 
a 24 -24% 23% 23 22% 

c . errr 2514-26 25 24% —_— 

26 25 24 

261% 26 25 — 

Wholesale price carlots s e but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 

Scores 89 88 
22% 
244 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

This Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1934. 1933. 
37,560 34,857 39,894 793,543 866,777 

52,168 53,832 59,604 1,152,501 1,248,092 
Boston 16,762 18,895 378,283 373,593 
Phila. 20,009 26,629 409,996 447,084 


Total 128,860 125,460 145,022 2,734,323 2,935,546 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 


Same 

In Out Onhand week day 

April 26. April 26. April 27. last year. 

.. 64,006 157.303 "2,980,250 1.130.641 

12,997 1,455, 733 775,923 

12,240 266,754 321,694 
47,180 

. -136,423 


Cotcege. 
My . Bee 


Stee 
ae 


Boston 
Phila. 


Total 


1,426,784 1,458,806 
292,882 5,529,511 3,695,964 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, 
basis ex vessel Atlantic ports: 
May and June inclusive 
Ammonium sulphate, double 
per 100 lbs., f.a.s. New Y 
Blood dried, 16% per unit 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia, 
10% B. P. L., 'f.0.b. fish factory 
Fish meal, foreign, 11%% ammonia, 
10% B. P. L. 


co 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% ammo- 
= 3% A.P.A. Del’d Balt. & Nor- 


$24. 00@$25.00 
@nom. 
@ 2.7% 


3.00 & 10¢ 


bags 
in 100-1b. bags 
Tape. ground, 
15% B. P. L. bulk 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo- 
nia 


Phosphates. 


Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
50 bags, per ton c.i.f 

Bone meal, raw, South American, 
4% and 50 bags, per ton, c.i.f. 

Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat 


Potash. 


Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton.... 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton 
Muriate, in bags, per ton 
Sulphate in bags, per ton 
Prompt shipment. 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


50% unground 
60% ground 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin amy avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 
per 100 pieces 

Flat shin see, avg. 40 to 45 lbs., 

per 100 p 

Black or acca hoofs, per ton 

White hoofs, per ton 

Thigh a avg. 85 to 90 lbs., per 
100 p 

Horns, aie to grade 


- 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
April 28, 1934, with comparisons: 

Week 
ended Prey. 
West. drsd. meats: April 28. week. 

Steers, carcasses. 10,140 

Cows, carcasses. . 673 

Bulls, carcasses... 284 

Veals, carcasses.. 13,485 

Lambs, carcasses. 27,791 

Mutton, carcasses. 1,383 

Beef cuts, lbs.... 505,772 

Pork cuts, Ibs... .1,804,458 1,960,943 
Local slaughters: 

Cattle 


75.00@ 85.00 


65.00 
45.00@ 50. 
@100.00 


10,452 
17,893 
44,221 


Sheep 62,406 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended April 28, 1934: 


West. drsd. meats: week. 
Steers, carcasses -746 2,810 
Cows, carcasses i 869 
Bulls, carcasses 5 2 
Veals, carcasses 2,013 

carcasses 10,461 
earcasses ... 350 
Ibs. 318,706 


S8se83 


Piri 


= 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended April 28, 1934, 
with comparisons: 
Week 
ended Prev. 
West. drsd. meats: April 28. week. 
Steers, carcasses 2,387 
Cows, carcasses 1,834 
Bulls, carcasses +t 
Veals, carcasses 
Lambs, carcasses 
Mutton, carcasses 
Pork, Ibs. 


604 
14,588 
296 
248,565 
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$25.00 
pnom, 
> 2.9% 
k 10c 
@37.00 


@ 42.15 


@ 45 
@ 50 


1S. 


@ 85.00 


@ 65.0 
@ 50.W 
@100.00 


@ 70.00 
@200.00 


nd fed- 
for the 


Cor. 
week, 
1933. 
2.508 
779 
336 


15,178 
1,027 
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SoLVES PorK PACKING 
PLANT PROBLEMs! 


Many Operating 





CHAPTERS 


I—Hog Buying 
Il—Hog Killing 
Ill—Handling 
Fancy Meats 
IV—Chilling and 
Refrigeration 
V—Pork Cutting 
ViI—Pork Trim- 


ming 
Va—-te © Cutting 


VITI—Makin and 
a Pork 


IX—Laed” Manu- 
facture 
X—Provision 
Trading Rules 
XI—Curing Pork 
Meat 


Meats 
XII—Soakin: and 
Smoking Meats 


gy mene In- 
edible Products 
VI—Labor ana 
Cost Distribution 
XVITI—Merchan- 
dising 











Price $6 
Plus postage 25c. 


Foreign: U. 8S. Funds ORDER 


_Tiexitle Leather: $1.00 N O W! 
Book Department 


THENATIONAL PROVISIONER “32.273 S* 








Perfection Meat Cutter 
Cuts Costs 


Reduces power costs 
50%, cuts labor 50%, 
depreciation 100%! 
Pays for itself by econ- 
omies effected. Oper- 
ates on entirely NEW 
principle that improves 
product, cuts costs. 
Write for complete de- 
scription today! 


Equipment for Sausage Makers 


R. T. RANDALL & COMPANY 


331 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Penna. 


M&M HoG 


A single M & M Hog meets 
sll grinding requirements of 
rendering plants. Takes fats, 
bones, carcasses, viscera, etc. 
Reduces everything to uni- 
form degree of fine- 
ness at low operating 
ost! Let us analyze 
your requirements and 
make cost-cutting rec- 
*mmendations. Write! 








BUILDS PROFITS! 


Saves steam, power, 
abor, space. Increases 
melter capacity. Makes 
ground product give up 
fat and moisture readi- 
ly. Cuts operating 

costs! 








OUR 80th 
ANNIVERSARY 


MITTS & MERRILL 
Builders of Machinery Since 1854 | 
1001-51 8. Water St., Saginaw, Mich. 
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VORTEX CONTROL 
REDUCES 


Air Conditioning 






































The Vortex Control is incorporated 
in the fan inlet as shown. 


LARAGE Air Conditioning and Cooling Sys- 

tems are now offered with Clarage Vortex 

Control, a perfected and patented method of 
regulating volume. 


Vortex Control makes possible an efficient, vari- 
able volume system with the fan operating at 
constant speed. Vortex Control permits the system 
to deliver only the volume of conditioned air re- 
quired by the sensible heat load existing at any 
given time. It is automatically controlled. 


First, there is a decided saving in combined operat- 
ing costs of fan and refrigeration equipment, as 
compared to systems employing constant volume. 


Second, there is a substantial saving in fan motor 
and control costs, as compared to systems regulating 
volume by expensive variable speed control. 


When you buy air conditioning or cooling without 
investigating Clarage Systems with Vortex Control, 
you pass up the opportunity to effect marked 
economies. CLARAGE FAN COMPANY, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


CLARAGE 


AIR HANDLING AND 
CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. 


Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 


insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 
No display. Remittance must be sent with order. 





Position Wanted 


Men Wanted 


Business Opportunities 





Sausage Foreman 


Position wanted as foreman. Can make 
all kinds of sausage and loaves, meat spe- 
cialties, etc. Prefer New England or New 
York State. Ten years’ experience in 
large packing house. Available at once. 
Age 30. Best references. W-566, The 
National Provisioner, 300 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


Meat Canning Executive 


Company building meat canning plant 
in Ireland wants general manager who 
understands canning operations. Write 
full particulars of experience to W-567, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Packinghouse for Lease 


Only packinghouse and sausage plant 
in prosperous Alabama city of 35,000 in 
Muscle Shoals area. Plant fully equipped 
with modern machinery. Will start lease 
at $50.00 monthly and give —s to buy. 
Now operating. Good supply of cattle 
and hogs in surrounding territory. Hardy 
Trust Company, Rome, Georgia. 








Plant Superintendent 


Young, live-wire | me pm one man thoroughly 
trained to operate plant economically, wide prac- 
tical experience, all departments, killing, cutting, 
curing, sausage manufacturing, smoking, etc., de- 
sires tion with reliabl 

tendent. Now employed by large Has’ 

Excellent character, good perso 
ences. Not afraid of work. 
Provisioner, 300 Madison Ave., New York City. 








Working Sausage Foreman 

Expert sausagemaker wishes permanent 
position as foreman with large packer. 
Wide practical experience manufacturing 
all kinds of high-quality sausage, spe- 
cialty loaves and delicatessen. Can han- 
dle men and operate sausage department 
profitably. Best references. W-545, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


Packinghouse Man 


Packinghouse man with 20 years’ successful 
record as plant and branch house manager and 
as manager of sales, provision, beef and mutton 
departments. Now employed, seeks change. Thor- 
ough knowledge of product, sales and operating, 
including costs. Age 45. W-563, The National 
Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 


Your Sausage Troubles 


Do you have trouble with your 
Sausage and meat specialties? 
Cure? Seasoning? Shrinkage? 
Color? Smoking troubles? Keep- 
ing qualities? I can solve your 
difficulties for you. Write W-200, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 














Miscellaneous 





Albert E. Behnke, D. V. S. 


Consulting Veterinarian, Former Asso- 
ciate Chief, Meat Inspection Division, 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, Wash- 
ington, D. C., now has offices at 502 
Providence Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Will Represent Manufacturer 


New England man now successfully 
selling to meat packers and sausage 
manufacturers is interested in represent- 
ing another reliable manufacturer desir- 
ous of having high-class representation. 
Address Harry Andelman, 1099 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
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.ter of casings. 





Beef Casings Salesman 


Wanted, salesman to sell beef 
casings exclusively. Must be ex- 
perienced and furnish A-1 refer- 
ence. S. Lowenstein & Son, 1945 
Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Casing Salesman 


Midwest territory available for man 
acquainted with trade to represent impor- 
Replies must give suffi- 
cient information to permit peas appli- 
ecant’s past experience and connections 
which will be considered confidential. 
Write W-568, The National Provisioner, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 








Expert Sausagemaker 


Wanted, expert on full line of meat loaves to 
work as sausage foreman in eS of ten 
men, to work under supervision of part owner who 
is sausagemaker. Kitchen rates on 40-hour 
week. Applicant must be eligible to join local 
branch Butchers’ union. Steady job and good 
opportunity for right man. State e ence, ref- 
erences, and salary expected. Made Rite Sausage 
Co., 3353 Second Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 





Equipment for Sale 





Ice Machine 


For sale, 18-ton Baker ice machine 
complete with 30-hp. motor, good con- 
dition. Bargain. Write Eastern Mar- 
ket Sausage Company, Inc., 1521-29 
Winder St., Detroit, Mich. 





Hog Scraper 


For sale, 1 No. 53 “BOSS” regular U 
scraper, 17 feet long, capacity about 225 
hogs per hour; motor driven. This ma- 
chine recently overhauled and not used 
since. FS-556, The National Provisioner, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Packinghouse Machinery 


For sale, reconditioned machinery of 
every description from single machine to 
machinery for complete packing plant. 
Guaranteed in A-1 condition. Write 
Menges, Mange, Inc., 1515 N. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Rendering Equipment 


For sale, Complete Hydrogenated Oil Plant. One 
3 ft. by 6 ft. Allbright-Nell Lard Roll; 2 Shriver 
24 in. x in. 25-plate Lard Filter Presses. Send 
for our circulars listing Grinders, Melters, Lard 
Rolls, Filter Presses, Cookers, Cutters, Meat Mix- 
ers, Rendering Tanks, Hammer Mills, Disintegra- 
tors, Kettles, Ice Machines, Boilers, Pumps, etc. 
What idle machinery have you for sale? 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City 





Equipment Wanted 





Small Lard Roll 


Wanted, one small lard roll. Re- 
ply W-564, THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER, 300 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


Dehairing Machine 


Wanted, small used dehairing 
machine and used _ by-product 
equipment. Reply to W-565, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York City. 


Canning Machinery & Equipment 


Wanted, meat canning machinery and 
equipment: cutters, cookers, can wash- 
ers, exhaust box retorts, etc. State con- 
dition and price. W-554, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 














SELL or BUY 
LOCATE a JOB 
FILL an OPENING 


All can be accomplished 
through the classified columns of 


THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 





No matter what your mes- 
sage is, it will reach the en- 
tire packing incustry in this 
section. There’s a buyer for 
every seller. There’s a man 
for every job. All you need 
do is make certain that your 
wants come to the attention 
of enough people. Send in 
your classified ad today. 
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JOHN MORRELL & Co. 


“Since 1827” 


Ottumwa, Iowa 
Packing Plants, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Topeka, Kans. 


General Offices 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Hams, Bacon 
Lard, Sausage 


Beef, Pork 
Veal, Mutton 














Canned Foods Mince Meat 
e The 
Par a d tS@ Theurer-Norton Provision 
ran Compan 
Hams Bacon Lard CLEVELAND PACKERS OHIO 




















EASTER BRAND 


Meat Food Produets 
25 Metealf St. The Danahy Packing Co. _ Butfalo,n. y. | 














| 











Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


FELING \ John J. Felin & Co., Inc. | sc 





4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sane 
DU New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street Delicatessen 

















fooas of Unmatched Quality C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. 











Utica, N. Y. 


HAMS—BACON 
LARD—SAUSAGE 




















SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING grees 4 
The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES 
Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY 
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Adler Co. 

Albany Packing Co., The 
Allbright-Nell Co. 

Arbogast & Bastian Co 
Armstrong Machine Works... 


Heekin Can Co 


Hubbard, J. W. C 
Hunter Packing Co 


Bemis Bro, Bag Co 
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Cahn, Fred 
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While every precaution is 
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Ham Boiler Corporation 


Hormel, Geo. A. & Co 
Hottmann Machine Co 


Kennett-Murray & Co 


Liquid Carbonic Corporation 


Pittsburgh Piping & Eq. Co 
Pressed Steel Tank Co 


Randall, R. T. & Co 
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Rhinelander Paper Co 
Rogers, F. C., Ine 
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Specialty Mfrs. Sales Co 

Standard Pressed Steel Co 

Stange, Wm. J., Co 

Stedman’s Fdy. & Mch. Works....... 
Swift & Company Fourth Cover 


Theurer-Norton Provision Co 
Theurer Wagon Works, Inc.......... 


United Dressed Beef 


Vegetable Products Corp 
Vogt, F. G. & Sons, Inc 


Meyer, H. H., Packing Co 
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Weston Trucking & Forwarding Co.. 
Williams Patent Cr. & Pulv. Co...... 
Wilmington Provision Co 

Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co.......... 
Wynantskill Mfg. Co 
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THE CUDAHY PACKING Co. 
Importers and Exporters of 


Selected Sausage Casings 


221 North La Salle Street 





Chicago, U. S. A. 























Hog Bungs 


PATIENT 


Sewed Casings 
Manufactured Under Sol May Methods 
by the Pioneers 
of Sewed Sausage Casings 


PATENT Casing Company 


617-23 West 24th Place Chicago, Illinois 


Hog Bung Ends 
Beef Middles 
Rounds 


Bladders 














eaten enema 


HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 
723 West Lake Street 








Chicago 


————t 
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CARLO, SHIPPERS 








KINGAN &Co. 


PORK and BEEF PACKERS 


Producers of the Celebrated 


“RELIABLE” Brand 


HAMS BACON LARD 
Main Plant INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Branches at 
Richmond, Va. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 
Tampa, Fia. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D. C. 
Boston, Mass. 
San Francisco 
Binghamton, N. Y. 











e 
RATH PACKING Co. 


¥ ¥ 


Pork and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


Waterloo, lowa 





THE E. KAHN’S SONS Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 


Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 


NEW YORE ~~ WASHINGTON 
EH. L. Wi 


oodruft W. O. Ford Samuel Levy G. Gray Oo. 
259 W. 14th St. 38N. Delaware Av. 631 Penn. Av., N.W, Fig ban 8t. 


gee 


nen 


! 





“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 


D. A. Bell, Boston, 
M. Weinstein Co., ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 






St. Louis 
Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 
HAMS and BACON | 
“Deliciously Mild” 


New York Office—259 W. 14th St. 
a» SEND 


ashington, D. 
H. D. Amiss| Natio, Md. 




















Hunter Packing Company 


East St. Louis, Illinois 


Straight and Mixed Cars 


of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 




























| 
| 








HORMEL 










elole) omg tele) 





Main Office and Packing Plant 


Austin, Minnesota 
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‘ee BUFFALO v 


eee 


JACOB DOLD PACKING Co. 


| Dot HAMS =< BACON w 


SHIPPERS oF STRAIGHT and MIXED CARS or PORK. BEEF SAUSAGE ano PROVISIONS 
a. SS SS a ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 2, 


OMAHA - 


— a 
sho | + 
7 


WICHITA a a? 





Week ending May 5, 1934 
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UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY | 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 


City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 





Oleo Oils Stock Foods 
Stearine Calf Heads 
Tallows Cracklings 


Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Pickled Skins Horns 
Packer Hides Cattle Switches 





43rd & 44th Streets 
First Ave. and East River 


Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone 
Murray Hill 4—2900 























Managers 


PRODUCTS 
S28us pacnine & 


TASTIEST! 


Because Capital Brand Hams and Bacon have 
such fine flavor—they are always in favor 


The Columbus Packing Co. 


 —_—_ 


PURE MEAT 
PRODUCTS 
ALaany.a*- 


ALBANY Packine Co, Ine 


ALBANY,N.Y. 























snare 2 on tnamwcneatna) 


| Wilmington Provision Company 








TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 




















Liberty 
ALD- Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 
Columbus, Ohio U. & GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
New York Office: 410 W. 1th St. |. wuametor DELAWARE 
ee 
Arbogast & Bastian Company 








MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 
CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 




















. 

Partridge 

PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











nen 


= 
WESTON TRUCKING & FORWARDING CO., Inc, 


Specializing in the Distribution of Packing- 
house Products in the Metropolitan Area. 





Refrigerated Service 


15-19 Brook St. Jersey City, N. J. 





























No x. nothing to unscrew. Just slip 
them Place and they stay there until 
you want to take them out, and that is 
just as easy. 


me 








A COMPLETE VOLUME 


of 26 issues of The National Provisioner can be easily kept for future refer- 
ence to an item of trade information or some valuable trade statistics by 
putting them in our 


NEW MULTIPLE BINDER 


which is as simple as filing letters in the most ordinary file. The New Binder 
has the appearance of a regular bound book. The cover is of cloth board and 
the name is stamped in gold. The Binder makes a substantially-bound volume 
that will be a valuable part of your office equipment or a handsome addition 
to your library. 

We want every subscriber of The National Provisioner to keep their copies from 


becoming 
lost or mutilated and are therefore offering you this New Multiple Binder at cost. Send us 
your name and address with $1.50 and we will send the Binder, all charges prepal. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


— 


Send your order today, to 


407 South 
Dearborn St. 


Chicago, Il 











SS 
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The Molds with a 
BETTER 
LOCKING DEVICE 


Se 8 


Sausages in these Molds are uniform 
in size the full length, from which square 
slices can be cut that will economically 


fit sandwich bread. ANCO “Never-Lost” Pin Sausage Molds, No. 653 
enable you to form your product so that it will produce 
square, attractive, uniform slices. The product appeals 
to the consumer. Your product can be identified by your 


trade-name imprinted on every sausage. This attractive 
<< A > feature is produced by wire letters welded to the inside 
of cach Mold. 
These Molds are made of heavy wire electrically 


_ L E e TR O WE L D tind welded at every intersection, and are heavily tinned 
after fabrication. The exclusive and novel feature is the 
BACON HANGERS 


“Never-Lost” Pin Locking Device which is a permanent 
part of the Mold, therefore cannot be lost. The double 


kink in the Pin keeps the Mold securely locked at four 





points. The simple construction permits easy cleaning. 


Write for folder and prices. 


TWO STANDARD SIZES IN WIDE OR CLOSE MESH 


4 in. x 4 in. x 14 in. long 





3, in. x 34 in. x 14 in. long 


ANCO Lectroweld Bacon Hangers 
are made of heavy wire electrically 


ave heavily tinned after fabrication. tre ALE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


prongs are well pointed and easily in- Eastern Ofice 5323 S. Western Boulevard, — western Office 
serted in the bacon. Made in five stand- 117 Liberty st. ‘ 111 Sutter St. 
ard sizes. Write for prices. New York, N. ¥. Chicago, IL San Francisco, Calif. 





..... hard-working ...soapy! These words 
best describe the suds you get from Pride 
Washing Powder. Pride Powder is high in 
cleaning energy which makes it particularly 
effective on packinghouse greases and stains. 
Works equally well on metal, wood. stone. tile, 
brick or porcelain surfaces. Checked in our 
chemical laboratory. Tested in our plant. 
.....Pride is packed in 200-lb. barrels: 
125-lb. kegs: 25-lb. pails. Wherever your 
plant is, there is a Swift agent near you. 


Swift & Company 
Industrial Soap Dept. 


RIDE. WASHING POWDE 








